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25,019 Policies in force January 1, 1899, Amount at risk, . $69,517,218 
4,612 Policies issued since January 1, 1899, Amount at risk, 11,377,174 
2 Policies restored duting 1899, : Amount at risk, 5,000 
Increased during 1899, . : ‘ Pps. ae : ; ; : 29,495 
Additions made during 1899, tae re eee 180,119 

29,633 Policies, m . ; . ° ; ‘ ‘ a $81,109,006 

POLICIES TERMINATED. 
2,269 . ° . ; ° ° ° ° : . 5 Amount at risk, 6,175,277 


. 27,364 Policies in force January I, 1900, Amount at risk, $74,933,729 





RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1899, ‘ ‘ z e ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
Premiums received since January 1, 1899, . “ A : S z - 
Interest received since January I, 1899, 
Rents received since January I, 1899, F 


$13,864,581.45 
2,840,715.39 
596,925.40 
951436.92 
$17,397,059.16 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 5. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, $1,279.521.91 
PN co ro. Siete 8 Seat en * __ 391,855.39 
$1,671, fo) 
OTHER - EXPENDITURES. — 
Taxes: Local; Mass, Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, pti pone and 
all other expenditures ° 
Profit and Loss, ; ° . . ° . . 


$681,742.26 

33,29 19 
$715,033.45 
‘ ‘ » $2,386.410.75 
$15,018, 248.41 


Total disbursements, 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, % ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ x $8,876,441.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, i ‘ R " ; : 2,657, 314.86 
Loans on Policies, : ; 742,129.15 
Loans on Collateral, 523,500.00 
Loans to Corporations, 106,500.00 
Deferred Premium Notes, 178,950.33 
Real Estate owned, 1,730,000,00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in 1 banks, ‘ ; ; ; 196,413.07 
OTHER ASSETS. $15,011,248.41 
Interest and: Rents accrued but not due, : : ; $182,487.97 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . 730,312.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $185,548. "38 
Deferred is 90,597.19 $276,145.57 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent. 2 : $55,229.11 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, 35,790.07. 91,019.18 
185,126.39 
$1,097,926, 36 
Total gross assets, $16, 109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. f el i nih 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, : ; $14,524, 315.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, ; ° 27,354.00 
14,551,669.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, . ° 3 a z in el ope 


$14,518, 776.00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, $1,590, 398.77 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Total Liabilities, 
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“A Captivating Romance of the Revolution.” 


If there is any one who hasn’t read 


“Janice Meredith ” 


they ought to beg, buy or borrow a copy at once. 


Never in American literature has a novel sold so quickly, Never has there been so 
great a success. In seeking fora key to its phenomenal career (223 thousand copies) the 
ten following facts should be steadily borne in mind : 


Aist—lIt is by a well-known author (Paul Leicester Ford). 

2d—It is by the writer of another popular book (the Hon. Peter Sterling). 

8d—It deals with a very romantic and highly picturesque epoch (the Revolution) and is by an 
acknowledged master of this period of history. 


4th—It is a love story, pure and simple. 


Sth—It contains a mystery—and who does not love a mystery in a novel ? 

6th —Washington, Hamilton, and other historical figures appear repeatedly in the story. 

Wth—It is attractively bound, with 2 lithographs, and contains over 500 pages. 

Sth —It has received extraordinarily favorable notices from the press and from individual readers. 

9th—There is to-day a more widespread interest in the period of the American Revolution as a 
background for an historical novel than for any other epoch of our history. 

10th—The heroine is an altogether delightful, fascinating, and ingenuous creation. 


Ask for it at any bookstore. 

















No, 27 in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 


Charlemagne. 


(Charles the Great.) The Hero of Two Nations. By H. W. 
Caress Davis. 12°, $1.50. 


Charle e, King of Franee noe and Brapenr of tt the to be aoe 


moss pows 1 ned a arent of his ~ : ry 
genius, he gained a ion as @ ata’ homme ator, 
and promoter of learn’ = and of the arts. Dr Davi pas made 6 ; 
careful study of the aut aritien with the ect of as life. 


like pepe te as ble of the man 0 foundea rt e com- 
munity of Western C ndom, 
Recently issued in the “ Heroes Series.” 
Bismarck. By J. W. Heapiam. 
Alexander the Great. By Benjamin Ips WHEELER. 


Wood-Working for Beginners. 


A Manual for Amateurs. By CHartes G. WHEELER, With over 
700 illustrations. 8°, 560 pages, $3.50. 

A manual giving instruction in he use of tools, the fitting out 
of workshops, and. Ay methods of bm A all classes of objects. 
from tool-boxes to houses, and even boats will be found a 
practical guide t to those interested in the art ‘all week: working. ~ 


An original and startling book, 


Heredity and Human Progress. 


By W. Duncan McKim, M.D., Ph D, 12°, met, $1 Chief 
Contents: The Dark Side of "Human Existence » FS cane of 
Human Wretchedness—The Defective Ceenes—A Remedy— 
A Consideration of Objections 

“ Dr. McKim has written a startlin nw: ele 
has discovered an ant lactic for al pelea woes _——_ — 


all human lls, an antido 
progress nae at “= Seg | degeneration, a stimulus to human 





PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS | 


No. 58 in the *‘ Story of the Nations.” 


Modern Spain. 

By Martin A. S. Hume. Fully Illustrated. 12°, $1.50, 

Mr. Hume tells the story of Spain during a centu if 
upward out of ‘he ot wo nto which despotiom cond 2 bi a 
sunk it. Notwithstanding the disappointments ca juab- 
bles and corrup ‘ions of politicians, the foll end vblindngasef those 
who sat in h'gh places, tne reader ‘of Mr. Hame will see 
that in spite of all  fiitcuities the Spanish a has advanced, 
and: {s still-advancing,- though-slowly,toward the: ma : 
set Ay and aalighsenel troctete whic y the right oft all otra 


Recently issued in the “‘ Nation Series.” 
Austria, By Sipney Wurman, 
China. By Rosert K. Dovuctras, 


First Principles in Politics. 


By Wirxram Samugt[Litty, Honorary Fellow of Peterh 
Cambridge. 8°, $2.50. : — 
“Mr. Lill made a notable contributi 
the vast subject with which he deals. - SG can seat en - 
book einane Cry te od ating: hy ol of ‘thought, anata, ond 
ou out a) a e solid learn ™ 
sophie spirit of Mr Lilly."—-W. ¥. Mal dnd Hapsees ound Philo 


The Wheat Problem. 


With horn os on the Future Wheat Supply of the United States, 


By Sir Wittiam Crooks, 12°, $1.25, 


“His bo vk, which is exceedingly interesting, 

tive contribution to od — of econom mics, Sans. five and aly 

able, c »ntains cha pe. Wood Davis, a wr 

Johs Hyde, ebtef sta chief tiaticlan ‘in the Department of Aa) eat 
ng 
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a7 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Prof JoHN BacH McMaster, Vol, V (1821-1830). 
8vo. Cloth, with Maps, $2.50. 
The fifth volume of Prof, J. B. McMaster's “‘ History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States”’ deals with the close of Monroe's term, the 


administration of John incy Adams, and the storm ni 
years of Andrew J are os prac i 











THE THEORY 
» AND PRACTICE OF TAXATION.’ 


By DAVID AMES WELLS, LL.D., D.C.L., author of 
**Recent Economic Changes,’? etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00, 


For many years Dr. Wells had in view the preparation of this vol- 
ume, in order to present a record of his own experiences in practical 
contact with State and national tax systems, and of his studies and 
conclusions!drawn from the history of taxation in other countries, 


ADVANCED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


By EDwARDG. Howe, International Education Series, 
12mo, ' Cloth, $1.50. 


MIRRY-ANN. 
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Nelson’s 


New Series of 


‘Teachers’ 
Bibles 


- CONTAIN 
New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. ‘ 


THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delightfully 


written by the most eminent scholars, with” 


illustrations on almost every page. 


‘THE CONCORDANCE” is the most com- 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-B-C list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 


12 MAPS, thoroughly up-to-date. All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 


‘Styles, t ype and bindings to meet every want. Prices from 
$1.50 upwards, For sale by ali booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOTIAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
i 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





A Manx Story. By NormMA LorIMER. No. 281, 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents.; 


STORIES OF THE 
GREAT ASTRONOMERS. “* 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. Appleton’s Home-Reading 
Books, 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 




















For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SAGRED SONGS 


No. 2. “soon.” 


Send 20 cents tor a sample copy, and see if p03 
do not like it as wellas No. 1, of which over 720,00 
copies have been gold. $25 per 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago, 


, USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
critically examined and prepared for the press. Publication 
secured. Address DR. CARLOS MARTYN, 

Box 166,;Madison;Square Post-Office,"NewfY ork City.! | 


STEIN WAY 


wn ND and UPRIGHT PIANUS. 


inspect the newly invented pasers Grand yp 
sprint ‘orm. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new ap ut pah SS Grand, bgt squat 
Pianos, all warranted like their n: a 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, Ss iow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NBW. YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscri » payable in shyanss 3 one year A; 
months, $1.00; ree months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent Aad subscribers after the sub- 
—_ has expired. We will, however, continue the Lg ed 
subscriber who does not find {t convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 
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The Art of 
aging 


In Three Parts, each $1.00 
Price, Complete, $3 00 


Clearly and intelligently written.— Philip Haile. 

Above all else the book is intensely practical 
and simple.— Music Trades, 

Any teacher can well drop all he has ever held 
regarding the voice and make the truths ad- 
vanced by Mr. Shakespeare a part of himself— 
and then forever use them for his own purpose, — 
The, Musician. 

A remarkable book, the work of a thorough 
—— pemewes . oo of the on oral Lam- 
perti, an accomplis! singer, an experienced 
teacher whose pupils occupy prominent positions 
in opera and concert work and fill responsible 
posts as teachers.— 7he Etude. 


Description and Table of Contents 
Mailed Free 

























MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for [Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, . NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, . PHILADELPHIA 
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“WHEATLET 


2 for breakfast every morning is doingforhim! | 
Several hundred thousand people—men, 
women and children—eat Wheatlet, the Ideal ¢ 
Breakfast Food, every morning. Do you? 
Sold by Grocers. Write for free Booklet. 


} THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 




















EDUCATION 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


MORSE LECTURES, 1900, 


beqinnign Tuesday, March 27th, b 
SLOANE, Pu.D , L.8.D., of Columbia University. on “CHURCH 
AND STATE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
I. Reform and Revolution. 
II. The *‘ Infamy ” of Voltaire. 


Wednesday, March th. 
Ill, The Failure of Reform. Tuesday, Apri 8a. 


IV. The Secular Power Supreme. 


. Wednesday, April 4th, 
V. Disaster and Anarchy. Tuesday, yr 10th. 


Vi. The Carnival of Irreligion. Wednesday, April 11th. 

VII. The Ultramontane Folly. Tuesday, April 17th, 

VIII. The Concordat of 1801. Wednesday, April 18th. 
The attendance of all interested is cordially invited. 


Tuesday, March 2th 





HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


. OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 

x Dentist, 454 Lex m Ave., corner 45th 8t., received 
Worids Fair Award for Artificial Teeth which restore form and 
expression to the face. The gums and roof of mouth being with- 
out seam or crevice, are a ect counterpart of nature. 


These teeth represent the highest art in dentietry. 


GERLACH ACADEMY, 


BRIELLE, N. J. 





MILITARY | Located in one of the prettiest spots on the 

BOARDING | Jersey shore—truly an Kieal Store boys’ 

SCHOOL. | school. Includes practical ction in Geo- 

metrical, Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial Drawing, 

also pre for American and European Universities. 
wit care for your boy while =~ visit Paris. 

L. Cut this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





T' PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to col 
and families. Advises 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


schools, 





Elective Courses. 
ulars address 


Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





nts about schools, | Uaw Department ot Lake Forest | cnt to be 
University. 
Three year course leading to degree of | Be under the pene een eae Fev: 


Educational Conditions 


given the frst place in a Euro 
pean tour. ith. this in 
carefullyselected fap is being formed, to 


. aries 


rT. 3 
LL.B, prepares for admission to the Bar in | versity, New Haven, Conn., for a to in- 
Hlecth ee Ce peratory., Bugiish-and Special | oi the States. For catalogue address the clude Faris aud the Passion, Play. Any one 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B.,| partioulace ty eriting to Drei 


Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SOROSIS 


TRADE VIARK « 
THE BEST SHOE FOR WOMEN. 


Hygienic,—allowing freedom for walking, 
while perfecting the form of the foot,—yet 
shapely in appearance. 

Each model is scientifically draughted,— 
the same shape can be obtained in Oxford 
tie or Boot,—black er tan,—light, medium 
or heavy weight leather, so that one fitting 
will suffice for a supply of all varieties of 
foot gear. 

Every desirable quality of material and 
workmanship found in high priced Shoes 
is included in the Sorosis. 


$3.50 per pair. 


35 Varieties. Sizes 1 to 9, 
Widths AAA to E. 


Sold in New York exclusively by 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





WANTED. 


Active and energetic, men to represent us in Eartern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly ry or commissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occu, ation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., = «= # New York, Chicago. 

















OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates 


Book 3 Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
OSCAR A. MICHEL, Registered Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED —FREE 


in the following TRADE JOURNALS 









3; American Silk Journal, Monthly; 
ina, Glass and Pottery Review, Month- 
ly. These have the largest circulation among 
urers. Handsomely illus- 
wide flelo, embracing mechanics, 
Electricity. | th ee ay! —_ Industries. Housefarnisbings 
and Miscellaneous Subjects — copies sent free 
by addressing 


OSCAR A. MICHEL, 


DEPT. 23, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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BRANCH: 639 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 





Genuine bears name HoRsFORD’s on wrapper. 














THE GENUINE 
“Whalebone” Pneumatic § 
Road Wagon «= 


Believed to be the best and 
most satisfactory Driving 
Wagon in the world. 


2,000 SOLD TO THE BEST JUDGES IN 1899. 


Absolutely perfect mechanism, Correct in form. §% 
Positive safety, Every part of highest excellence, Saves 3 
80 to 50 per cent, of ‘temahe. Shipped in perfect condi- 
tion to run 12 months without oiling. 


PR CE UNIFORM TOALL, $250. 
Commended and Guaranteed by i 

THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., : 
Ferdinand F. French, * 

83 and 85 Summer Street, 


| BOSTON. § 





General Carriage Builders. 
Catalogs free to prospective buyers. 
Mention The Independent. 
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Survey. of the World. 


The formidable opposition of 

Porto Rico’s several Republican Senators 
Tariff to the imposition of any tar- 

iff upon trade between Porto Rico and the 
States has caused the tariff bill to be laid 
aside for a few days; and in the meantime a 
committee of seven is dealing with the some- 
what complicated situation. The House bill 
that was passed by so narrow a majority has 
been reported in the Senate as a paw of. the 
civil government bill of Mr. Foraker’s com- 
mittee. When certain Senators proposed that 
the pla for a civil government should be 
dropped, Mr. Foraker protected his bill by 
suggesting that one giving absolute free trade 
could easily be substituted for it. Caucuses 
on the tariff question were held on the 13th 
and 14th. At the first one the tariff project 
was.opposed by Senators Davis, Simon, Ma- 
son, Proctor and others, and supported by 
Senators Hanna, Frye and Hale, who urged 
that the cardinal Republican principle of pro- 
tection should be upheld for the benefit of the 
States, in legislation affecting this stricken 
and suffering new possession. It was reported 
by Senators from Indiana, Minnesota and 
other neighboring States that the protest of 
Republicans there against a tariff was of very 
serious political import. By others it was 
stated that the President was now anxious 
that the tariff of 15 per cent. should be in- 
cluded in any bill passed by the Senate. Mr. 
Davis pointed out the danger of defying a 
sentiment almost universally held by Repub- 
licans in the West. At the second caucus it 
was decided that action upon the tariff ques- 
tion in the Senate should be deferred. A 
committee—Senators Foraker, Davis, Hale, 


MeMillan, Spooner, Warren and Kean—was 
appointed to promote harmony. “The advo- 
cates of free trade were not displeased; they 
were confident that delay would. increase 
their strength. On the 16th the House bill 
appropriating for the expenses of Porto Rico 
the $2,095,455 in duties collected on imports 
from the island was passed without a di- 
vision. A free trade amendment was offered 
and then withdrawn. An important amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Allen, declaring that 
with the acquisition of the island our Con- 
stitution was extended over it by its own 
force, was tabled by the significant vote of 
86 to 17. No Republican voted for it, and ~ 
Mr. Lindsay joined the Republicans in op- 
posing it. It is said that the tariff will not 
be taken up until after the return of Mr. 
Platt and Mr. Aldrich from Cuba. 


Sd 


The planters, merchants 

Appeals from nq manufacturers of Porto 
the Island Rico mailed to Congress on 
the 11th inst. a long statement or petition, 
containing an earnest and powerful argu- 
ment for free trade, and showing that the 
revenue which the island needs could easily 
be obtained by internal taxes on rum, cigars 
and cigarettes. Taxes on these products at 
the rates imposed in the United States would 
yield in Potto Rico $2,252,000 a year. There 
would be needed, these Porto Ricans say, 
about $750,000 for the cost of Government 
and the interest on $2,000,000 in bonds, 
which the island should be authorized to is- 
sue. Therefore internal taxes on rum, cigars 
and cigarettes at rates equal to only one- 


687 
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third of those imposed in this country would 
be sufficient. Moreover, the Dingley duties 
on imports from Europe would yield $200,- 
000. These petitioners show that the pro- 
posed duties, apparently smail, would 
‘amount to 160 per cent. ad valorem on cer- 
tain grades of leaf tobacco which would be 
available ‘in considerable quantities for ex- 
port. They describe the sore distress and in- 
dustrial paralysis which prevail on the is- 
land. “We ask bread as a right from our 
mother,” they say; “do not, we pray, give 
us a stone.” At a special meeting of the 
San Juan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
17th, it was decided that all business houses 
should be closed on the 19th, and that there 
should be held in the plaza a mass meeting, 
to prepare a petition asking for immediate 
action of some kind on the tariff question, 
in order that there might be an end of un- 
certainty. It appears to be admitted in 
Washington that the tariff bill could not be 
passed in the House a second time. 
ez 

The Gold Standard bill, as 
reported by the Conference 
Committee, was passed in 
the House by a vote of 166 to 120. This was 
the final action of Congress, for the Senate 
had accepted the conference report by a vote 
of 44 te 26. The vote of the House in De- 
cember upon the original bill was 190 to 150, 
and the Senate passed its own bill by a vote 
of 46 to 29. In both branches the majority— 
which, in the Senate, is so sure a promise of 
securitvy—was increased when final action 
was taken. The Democrats in the House 
who voted for the bill were Clayton, Driggs, 
Underhill, Levy, Scudder, Fitzgerald, Rup- 
pert, and Wilson, of New York; Denny, of 
Maryland; McAleer, of Pennsylvania; and 
Thayer, of Massachusetts. The bill was 
signed on the 14th by the President, and the 
law was in‘operation immediately thereafter. 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs has 
changed its list of ships to be built. Its bill 
will provide for two battleships, three large 
and swift armored cruisers, and three pro- 
tected cruisers. The gunboats have been 
crossed off. The bill will authorize the Sec- 
retary to pay $545 per ton for armor plates. 
The best cannot be obtained for a lower 
price, and the limit of $300 per ton in the act 
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passed a year ago has prevented the con- 
struction of the three battleships ordered dt 
that time. About. $4,000,000 is required for 
the armor which must be placed on ship 
frames that are waiting for it. Secretary 
Long has issued an order creating a Naval 
War Board, the members of which are to be 
Admiral Dewey, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, the Chief Intelligence Officer, the 
President of the Naval War College, and five 
other officers not below the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. The Department’s purpose 
is to insure sufficient preparation of the fleet 
in case of war. The Board will meet at least 
once a month. Judge Ray, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, and also 
chairman of the sub-committee on Trusts, 
has introduced a joint resolution for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Con- 
gress power “ to regulate and repress monop- 
olies and combinations; to create and dissolve 
corporations and dispose of their property; 
and to make all laws necessary and proper 
for the execution of the foregoing powers.” 
This may indicate the Republican policy con- 
cerning trusts. Time for the ratification of 
the treaties of reciprocity with the British 
West Indies has been extended one year. 
ed 

The Republicans of Rhode 
Island have nominated Wil- 
liam Gregory for Governor. 
Their platform calls for further legislation, 
both State and national, to “ abolish and ren- 
der impossible all those dishonestly organ- 
ized aggregations of capital commonly called 
‘trusts,’ which have for their purpose a 
stifling of competition and the arbitrary fix- 
ing of prices or controlling of production, 
and which destroy the just opportunities of 
labor and plunder the public.” Nathan W. 
Littlefield has been nominated for Governor 
by the Democrats of the same State. The 
platform adopted by their convention de- 
clares that “no people should be annexed to 
the United States against their will,’’ that 
none “should be admitted except to equal — 
rights,” and that “ the Constitution must al- 
ways follow the flag.” It also asserts that 
trusts should be controlled by national legis- 
lation. The Gold Democrats of Indiana held 
a meeting last week and adopted resolutions 
denouncing .the national platform of the 
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Bryanite Democrats; expressing a fear that 
“the continuance in power for another four 
years of the Republican party, under its 
present masters, with its centralizing poli- 
cies, tariff legislation, and capitalistic tenden- 
cies, would be disgraceful and calamitous; ” 
and saying that the people cannot tolerate 
even a suggestion that the inhabitants of any 
part of our territory are not entiled to the 
rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Constitution. They earnestly call upon the 
leaders of their party in 1896 to organize it 
again, because they cannot stand with either 
the Republicans or the followers of Bryan. 


In Kentucky the Legislature adjourned final- © 


ly last week, after appropriating $100,000 for 
the equipment of a force of militia for Beck- 
ham. Goy. Taylor has been surrounded at 
Frankfort by a strong guard of his own 
militia, and it was reported that he would 
' make the village of London the seat of his 
government. It is understood now, how- 
ever, that there will be a truce until the 
Court of Appeals makes known its decision. 
Ex-Goy. John Young Brown, who was .the 
candidate of the anti-Goebel Democrats for 
Governor, will be chief counsel for the Sec- 
retary of State and the other Republican 
officers who were recently arrested upon the 
charge that they conspired to cause the mur- 
der of Goebel. It is asserted by attorneys for 
the prosecution that F. W. Golden, a Répub- 
lican member of the militia residing in Bar- 
boursville, has made a confession which im- 
plicates the men now awaiting trial. At the 
national convention of the Social Democratic 
Party, Eugene V. Debs was nominated for 
president, and Job Harriman for vice-presi- 
dent, 
ws 
Secretary Root sailed 
Secretary Root . for home on the 17th. 
Talks About Cuba; Before his departure 
from Havana he gave to the press a state- 
ment concerning the situation and his own 
views. He is satisfied that the Cubans are 
capable of self-government, but they need 
the preparation which can be obtained only 
by some practical experience. This they will 
have in the government of their municipali- 
ties after the elections to be held on May Ist. 
He has been impressed by the good conduct 
and amiability of the people; and the prog- 
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ress made since the end of the war is really 
wonderful, he thinks, when one recalls the 
devastation and industrial paralysis caused ~ 
by the contest and the methods employed for 
the suppression of the insurrection. It is the 
purpose of our Government to give the mu- 
nicipalities home rule in the broadest sense 
of the term and to make them ,self-support- 
ing under the control of officers directly re- 
sponsible to the people. - So far as possible- 
they are to be independent of the central 
government at Havana. After the local gov- 
ernments shall have been established, they 
will be free to-grant franchises for-public im- 
provements; Havana will be able to obtain 
loans and to provide for sewerage and pav- 
ing. In the provinces he saw much evidence 
of recuperation; everywhere men were at 
work, and there was an air of approaching 
prosperity. Laborers in the tobacco districts 
were receiving $4 per day in American 
money. The streets of the cities are remark- 
ably clean. There are 150,000 pupils in the 
hew public schools. He found the Cubans - 
eager to learn the methods and principles of 
self-government; and also ready to admit 
that the needed education is not to be ac- 
quired easily and quickly. The reports of 
possible trouble between them and the Unit+ 
ed States come from a few agitators who do 
not represent the people. He says that our 
Government will, of course, keep the promise 
given in the joint resolution of Congress, A 
sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Relations with Cuba, consisting of Senator 
Platt (of Connecticut), Senator Aldrich and 
Senator Teller, started on the 14th for Ha- 
vana. A committee appointed at a public 


i meeting has asked Bishop Sbarretti to -re- 


sign. He replied that he could not do so; he 
had been sent to Havana by the Pope, and 
he must remain there. 
& 

By another adroit turn- 
ing of the Boer flank, 
General Roberts’s ad- 
vance cavalry, under the command of Gen- 
eral French, secured possession of the 
hights about Bloemfontein and compelled 
the rapid retirement of the Boer forces. Al- 
most immediately after that the capital it- 
self surrendered with every appearance of 
gratification at the turn of affairs. There 
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was a stormy meeting in the Free State capi- 
tal at which Mr. Fraser, who had been Presi- 
dent Steyn’s rival for the office as Presi- 
dent, denounced Steyn as a coward, and de- 
clared that it was absurd to undertake a re- 
sistance that would simply result in loss of 
life and property. Steyn immediately with- 
drew, barely getting away before the en- 
trance of the British troops, and established 
the nominal headquarters of the Free State 
at a point very much farther north. The en- 
trance of the English army into the capital 
was almost a gala time, and there was every 
indication that the people were weary of the 
war and glad to avail themselves of General 
Roberts’s proclamation, issued on his start- 
ing from Cape Town, offering protection to 
all who would accept British rule. From 
every hand through the Free State there 
come reports of disintegration among the 
troops, and it is said that two of their prom- 
inent generals have admitted that the cause 
was hopeless, refused to fight and returned 
to their farms. This whole course is bit- 
terly resented by the Transvaal, which an- 
nounces its determination to hold to the end. 
The capture of Bloemfontein and the con- 
tinued advance of the forces, which however 
eis concealed to a very considerable degree 
in the dispatches, threatens to cut off en- 


. tirely the troops to the south which have 


been opposing General Gatacre, but which 
appear to have been largely withdrawn to 
support the army occupying the Biggarsberg 
range, which is being strongly fortified. The 
indications are at present that the Trans- 
vaal army will do its best to resist the cross- 
ing of the Vaal River, but will make no at- 
tempt at defense of the Orange Free State. 
It is very apparent that the Boer leaders are 
very much disappointed at the entire failure 
of their appeal for peace, but whether they 
will succeed in stirring their people to con- 
tinued resistance is not clear. There are re- 
ports that President Kruger has formally an- 
nexed the Orange Free State to the South 
African Republic, tho it seems that very lit- 
tle advantage is to be gained by such a step. 
There is no further news from Mafeking. At 
the last reports the garrison was still hold- 
ing out, but in considerable distress. Mean- 
while the lines of the Boers are drawing 
closer and closer, but efforts are being made 








for relief both from the north and from the 
south, and all await the result with anxiety. 


sz 
The appeal of Presidents Kru- 
ger and Steyn for peace has 
been published, as has also the 
reply by Lord Salisbury. The former places 
the entire responsibility for the war upon 
the English Government, and states that 
they have deferred making the appeal sim- 
ply because as long as the British armies 
were suffering reverses it would be very 
hard for them to yield; but now that the 
British.army has won a victory, it is in very 
good order for them to close the war. Lord 
Salisbury replied that the only terms of 
peace were unconditional surrender, and this 
has evidently disappointed the Boer leaders. 
A proposition was presented for mediation 
on the part of the United States, taking the _ 
regular course through Consul Hay at Pre- 
toria, the State Department at Washington 
and the United States Embassy at London. 
The reply was curteous but brief, and to 
the effect that no mediation of any kind 
could be regarded. An effort to secure help 
from Germany brought the answer that it 
was manifestly improper for Gerthany, hav- 
ing direct interests in South Africa, to inter- 
fere; that any mediation, in accordance with 
the principles of The Hague Convention, 
must be accepted by both parties and pre- 
sented by an entirely disinterested govern- 
ment; Germany was not disinterested and 
could not, therefore, appropriately interfere. 
The French Government announced that the 
proper course was for the Boers to appeal 
direct to Great Britain. They had done so; 
they had received the reply, and that reply 
precluded any possibility of interference on 
the part of any other governments. Great 
Britain and the Boers must settle their ques- 
tions by themselves. The receipt of this 
news of constant success has naturally had 
its great result in England, and the whole 
tove is manifestly improved, and the Queen’s 
action in regard to Ireland has had an excel- 
lent effect. And the fact that not only the 
Irish troops but Irish generals have been so 
prominent in contributing to the success, and 
that their contribution has been cordially 
recognized, has gone far to alleviate the hos- 
tile feeling for the Irish people. ’ 
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After asa mannet of threats the 
Peace in Austrian Reichsrath has passed 
Austria the law governing the enlistment 
of recruits for the army and is having a ses- 
sion far more quiet and orderly than any that 
has been known for three years. The Czechs 
have not indulged in the obstructive tactics 
that were expected from them, and as a re- 
sult all has been-peaceful. Just what influ- 
ences have dominated is not clearly stated,’ 
but apparently the very positive words of the 
Emperor at the opening of the session have 
had their weight, reinforced perhaps by a 
slight illness which brought the different fac- 
tions face to face with a condition which they 
could not but realize might be very perilous. 
It has been evident also that the leaders were 
not unanimous in the attacks upon the Gov- 
ernment, and quiet, even if it carried with it 
some disappointment, was preferred to a con- 
flict which might reveal considerable weak- 
ness. As is natural, the general tone of the 
Austrian press js most congratulatory. Every 
one outside of the comparatively small band 
of contestants has been anxious for peace, 
and now it seems as if they were to have 
their wish. It is significant that in the various 
comments on the South African war the Aus- 
trian press has been generally favorable to 
Great Britain, as is the policy of the Triple 
Alliance, but very earnestly anxious for 
peace, and has timidly urged that the task 
being a very difficult one, probably too diffi- 
cult for the English, they should recognize 
the fact and accept. it. The secret of this is 
evidently the dread of wider complications 
which may disturb still more the already un- 
stable equilibrium of European politics. 
ws 
lt looks very much as if Russia 
had either made up her mind 
absolutely to ignore all influ- 
i ence of forcign opinion or was taking advan- 
tage of the present unsettled condition to do 
things which would otherwise call forth a 
strong protest. The policy toward Finland 
is being carried out, and according to recent 
_Teports the country is no longer a Grand 
Duchy. This involves the abolition of the 
rule which provided that district governors 
of Finland should take a special oath upon 
entering the Russian State service, and the 
curtailing heavily of the powers of local 
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governors and the Senate. The office of As- 
sistant Minister of State for Finland at St. 
Petersburg has been abolished, and hereafter 


no high Finn official will directly represent, 


the interests of the country at the court of 
St. Petersburg. Practically, therefore, Fin- 
land ceases to exist, except in history. Nat- 
urally the Finns feel the situation very keen- 
ly and there seems to be prospéct of still 
greater emigration, until the Russification of 
the province is complete. At the same time 
it is evident that Russian pressure upon Tur- 
key is increasing. Turkey complains and re- 
fuses, but just what is accomplished thereby 


is not evident. The Black Sea fleet is to be , 


heavily increased by the addition of two 
cruisers, and there are to be built a number 
of torpedo boat destroyers. It is also stated 
that the Czar has ordered the rapid mobiliza- 
tion of the army and navy reserves, and that 
in the latter have been included the sailors of 
a number of Russian merchant ships in the 
Black Sea. If correct, this would indicate 
not necessarily that Russia intends action 
but special pressure on the Sultan with refer- 
ence to Eastern Asia Miner. Plans are being 
completed for the Shah’s visit to Hurope. 
According to present arrangements he will 
leave Persia the latter part of May, make a 
short stay in Moscow and a longer one in St. 
Petersburg before he visits Berlin, the Paris 
Exposition and England, returning via Paris, 
Vienna, Constantinople and Batum. That 
the special influence will be the initial one is 
scarcely to be doubted. 


Poel 
During the past few weeks 
there has been some consid- 
erable anxiety in regard to 
the situation in the Balkans. ‘There have 
been disturbances in Macedonia, and reports 
have been rife of another plot by which an 
uprising in that section was to lead to a gen- 
eral conflagration throughout the peninsula. 
These, indeed, have been discounted pretty 
heavily in view of previous experiences, but 
there have been certain movements in Bul- 
garia itself that have been regarded as sig- 
nificant. One has been the extension of rail- 
ways so as to make intercommunication and 
the transfer of troops very much easier and 
along such lines as would assist Russia in 
her supposed plans. Another was the re- 
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tirement on pension of a considerable number 
of the older officers and their replacement by 
younger men of well-known sympathy with 


- Russia. At the same time it is well under- 


stood that Prince Ferdinand has been disap- 
pointed that the curtesies accorded to him on 
his recent visit did not result in recognition 
of definite independence and his own eleva- 
tion to royalty, especially emphasized by the 
honors paid to King Alexander of Servia. 
The general condition of the country has 
been somewhat disturbed. The taxes upon 
the people are very heavy; the salary of the 
Prince is very large, and his civil list and 
traveling expenses similarly large. The pop- 
ulation is not great, and being chiefly agri- 
cultural the wealth is comparatively small. 
All of these conditions put together have oc- 
casioned a feeling that there was danger of 
an effort to break free from them and thus 
to secure by ‘special force what has hitherto 
not been available. Later advices, however, 
indicate that there is not much danger of any 
disturbance. The organ of the Young Bul- 
garian party says that any uprising in Mace- 
donia would be really an extreme means and 
could be regarded as legitimate only on con- 
dition of diplomatic support from Russia 


backing active measures by Bulgaria. For- 


any such move as this it is very evident that 
Russia is in no way prepared. However 
much she may keep in mind her own desire 
for ultimate control of the Balkan peninsula, 
it is scarcely possible that she would put her- 
self in direct opposition to Austria and the 
Turkish ‘Government by countenancing an 
act which would constitute a breach of the 
treaty of Berlin and of her understanding 
with Austria respecting the Balkans. She 


has too much at stake elsewhere and is too. 


closely occupied with matters of more imme- 
diate importance to allow any movements 
which might seriously compromise her rela- 
tions with the other Powers. It is more prob- 
able that rumors of financial aid, such as 
would place Bulgaria completely under her 
control, will be found substantiated, and that 


thus she will gain what hitherto she has" 


failed to secure. The country appears, ac- 
cording to many reports, to be growing poor- 
er, and the result can scarcely fail to be that 


some Power will be compelled to step in,- 


and that Power can only be Russia. 
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‘Jamaica is still demanding more home rule 


’ so far as to send two delegates to London to 





The situation in Martin- 
ique remains unchanged, 
and there has been no further alarming news, 
altho cornfields are destroyed by incendiary 
fires almost every night. Many laborers are 
willing to return to work, but the employers 
will only take them back on their own terms. 


Latin America. 


from Joseph Chamberlain, and has even gone 


lay its grievances before the Colonial Sec- 
retary. The rumors of our purchase of the 
Danish West Indies have been resurrected, 
and it is said at Washington that a concrete 
proposition to pay Denmark $3,000,000 for St. 
Thomas and St. Croix would be accepted on 
the spot. Most lurid dispatches come from 
Mexico telling of further fights between the 
Federal troops and the Yaqui Indians. The 
accounts say that every few days pitched 
battles occur in which the Indians with a 
deadly Maxim gun, smuggled into that prov- 
ince with American mining machinery, 
slaughter fifty or more Mexicans, while the 
latter with an army of 6,000 keep driving the 
Indians further up into the mountain fast- 
nesses. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Indians are not united in an army and are 
losing ground all the time, and as they have 
planted no crops this year they will doubtless 
soon surrender to prevent starvation unless 
they are subdued beforehand. Furthermore, 
they still fight with machetes (despite the 
Maxim gun story), while the Mexican troops 
use the best’ modern rifles. Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua are indulging in their usual mu- 
tual antagonisms, and two of our war vessels 
are consequently cruising about Central Amer- 
ican waters. The trouble between them is that 
a man was imprisoned in New York at the in- 
stigation of Costa Rica for counterfeiting the 
bonds of that Government. When he was re- 
leased later he went to Nicaragua and is now . 
organizing an invading expedition for the 
sake of revenge. It is reported that our Min- 
ister is trying to'‘‘ assuage ”’ affairs. Some of 
the provinces of Colombia are still in inter- 
mittent revolution, and a _ political enemy, 
triéd to assassinate President Castro, of Vene- 
zuela, the other day, but failed and was ar- 
rested. There is little news from the rest of 
Spanish America except from Argentina, 
where the plague is becoming severe. 
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By the Hon. Jonathan Ross, 


Unitep STaTes SENATOR FROM VERMONT, 


our dual form of government there 
exists as absolute sovereignty as is pos- 
sessed by any nation; that all sovereign na- 
tions, unless self-restrained by Constitu- 
tional provisions, possess the right and 
power to acquire territory, in any legitimate 
manner, for any purpose, and to hold and 
manage it for such purpose. If these prop- 
ositions are conceded, it follows that the 
National Government of the United States 
has the right and power to acquire and hold 
territory for any purpose; because territory 
can be acquired only by the exercise of the 
war making power and by the treaty mak- 
ing power, with the single exception of dis- 
covery and occupation. The war making 
power is given wholly to Congress (Article 
I, Section 8 of the Constitution), and the 
States are prohibited from using it. (Ar- 
ticle I, Section 10 of the Constitution.) The 
treaty making power is given wholly to the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate (Article II, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tution), and the States are prohibited from 
exercising it. (Article I, Section 10 of the 
Constitution.) I think a careful reading of 
the Constitution will show that the National 
Government can alone exercise the right of 
discovery, followed by such occupation as 
will acquire territory. Hence the entire 
sovereignty, exercisable for the acquisition 
of territory, in our dual form of govern- 
ment, is, by the Constitution, given to the 
National Government absolutely. There is 
no reserve of any part of these powers to 
the States or people under the terms of the 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution. 
From this it must follow that the National 
Government can acquire territory by the ex- 
ercise of these powers to be held for any 
purpose. Otherwise this condition might be 
_ encountered; at the close of a successful 


|" must be conceded that somewhere in 


war, waged strictly in defense of its rights 
and existence, the nation might not be able 
to avail itself of an acknowledged interna+ 
tional right of indemnifying itself for the 
expenses of the war. The defeated nation 
might not be able to indemnify it except by 
the cession of territory so located that it 
would be impracticable, if not impossible, to 
make it into a State, or to incorporate it into 
the Union for such purpose. It follows that 
there must be a, limitation on sovereign na- 
tions generally, in regard to the purpose for 
which territory can be acquired by the ex- 
ercise of the war and treaty making powers, 
or none rests upon this nation in the exer- 
cise of these powers. 

I-am aware that in the Dred Scott case it 
is said in the discussion outside of the point 
on which the case was decided that the na- 
tion has no power to acquire territory ex- 
cept for the sole purpose, in time, to be or- 
ganized into States. Buf this part of the de- 
cision has not been followed, and has been 
ignored in the acquisition of Alaska. I 
therefore think that in the exercise of these 
powers the National Government can ac- 
quire territory to be held for any purpose. 
Unless the Constitution extends to such ter- 
ritory, ex proprio vigore, unaided by the terms: 
of the treaty of cession or an act of Con- 
gress, Congress has power to govern such 
territory, unrestrained by the provisions of 
the Constitution. 3 

Whether, under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the Constitution, unaided by 
treaty or act of Congress, does of its own 
inherent vigor invade all the territories ‘ac- 
quired by the nation, I have discussed in the 
Senate. These decisions cannot be examined 


.in an article of this limited compass. 


From an examination of the Constitution 


“itself it is evident that it was established 


only for the inhabitants of the States which 




























































form the nation denominated the United. ’ 


States of America. The preamble announces 
this purpose and po other. It reads: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 

None but the inhabitants of the States 
united had to do with its formation and 
adoption nor gave consent to its provisions. 
None but they have, nor can have, to do 
with its amendment or annulment. None 
others can participate in establishing, con- 
trolling and carrying forward the functions 
of the three great departments of govern- 
ment therein provided for. Neither the col- 
ored race, until the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, nor the native Indians 
were citizens of the United States under the 
provisions of the Constitution, because not 
permitted to participate in its formation or 
alteration. Yet they were entitled to the 
protection of the National Government and 
owed it allegiance. The inhabitants of the 
territories ceded, on condition’ that they 
should be citizens and given the rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens, and the 


territory be formed into States, could not - 


participate in amending nor annulling the 
Constitution, nor in-the management of the 
three departments of government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, except only so 
far as empowered by an act of Congress. It 
is only when it becomes a State, upon the 
consent of its inhabitants to be bound by the 
provisions of the Constitution, that they can 
participate in the managements of these de- 
partments of government established by the 
Constitution, or in amending or annulling 
the Constitution. It seems plain that the 
Constitution is neither designed for, nor 
adapted to, any other people than those who 
have become bound by adopting it. Cer- 
tainly if the inhabitants of a Territory should 
refuse to accept and become bound by its 
provisions, the Territory never could be re- 
ceived as a State. From these considera- 
tions, and others of like tendency, it is quite 
plain that the Constitution does not of its 
own inherent vigor extend beyond the 
States which place themselyes under it by 
adopting it, 
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The late treaty with Spain, ceding Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands, does not at- 
tempt to extend the Constitution* over the 
islands, but leaves Congress untrammeled 
to determine the States and govern their 
inhabitants as it shall deem just. Section 
8 of Article IV contains the only provision of 
the Constitution which relates to the gov- 
ernment of the Territories. The language is: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property be- 
longing to the United States.” 

If, as urged in the Dred Scott decision, 
the word “territory ” refers to the territory 
held by the United States when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, then there is no pro- 
vision of the Constitution concerning sub- 
sequently acquired territory. But it is ob- 
servable that this provision, if it relates 
alone to the territory of the Northwest, ; 
treats it not as an integral part of the 
United Sjates, but as a belonging, or prop- 
erty, of the United States, which Congress is 
given power to dispose of, and make needful 
rules and regulations respecting. Some of 
the subsequent decisions of the Supreme 
Court have said that if the word “ terri- 
tory” as there used did not apply to subse- 
quently acquired territory, then the _right 
and power to govern such territories is im- 
plied in, and springs from, the right.to ac- 
quire, and in governing them Gongress ex- 
ercises plenary power or the power vested 
in both the States and in the National Gov- 
ernment. That power is unlimited sov- 
ereignty. From the views thus briefly out- 
lined I think it is quite clear that Congress 
enters upon legislation in regard to these out- 
lying dependencies unrestrained by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but restrained 
by the solemn duty so to legislate as will 
best subserve the greatest good of the in- 
habitants of the islands and the inhabitants 
of this nation. In the discharge of this duty, 
‘if it is true to the highest interests of the 
people who elect the members of Congress, 
it will infuse into their government so 
many of the fundamental principles of this 
Government and its Constitution as the in- 
habitants of the islands are capable of com- 
prehending and putting to practical use, 
Wasuincron, D. C, 














By Elizabeth 


HERE went up to Washington the 
, other day a strange and motley com- 
pany of petitioners. The patient ad- 
vocates of Womanhood Suffrage, with their 
fair and fashionable antagonists, for the mo- 
ment lose their grip upon our attention, 
which wanders to these younger combatants 
upon a red and smoking canvass. For sheer 
moral chiaroscuro commend us to the group 
that clustered for and against around the 
bill to regulate vivisection in the District of 
Columbia. 

It was so moderate a bill, so conservative, 
in fact—it yielded to scientific inhumanity 
so much that ought not to be yielded, “ al- 
lowing,” as its own advocates admitted, “ all 
except the extremely cruel forms of vivi- 
section ”--that we hesitated to sign the peti- 
tions for it when they came around to us; 
but did so, upon the ancient and honorable, 
if questionable, principle that half.a truth is 
better than none at all. 

No citizen of Washington spoke in opposi- 
tion to the bill, which, we are told, has been 
twice reported upon favorably by the Sen- 
ate Committee. But New York and Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn and Boston busied 
themselves with the matter, and the smoke 
of a five hours’ discussion “ went up” like 
that of the torments of the innocent mutes 
whose sufferings these highly civilized pe- 
titioners would reduce or increase or for- 
bid—each according to the light or the dark- 
ness that is in him. - 

There were the men whose names are fa- 
miliar to us as the champions of an ele- 
mental humanity—pleading resolutely against 
the crime of vivisection; men who are wad- 
ing through the opposition of their medical 
colleagues with a grim persistence which 
excites as much admiration as respect. Fol- 
lowing their leaders in this most knightly 
tourney, slowly come up the rank and file 
of the more enlightened physicians and the 
awakening people. 

Reforms are not like mountains. Light 
does not illume their peaks first. Dawn 


Spirits in Prison. 


Stuart Phelps. 


works upward in the moral day. And it 
surprises no one familiar with the history 
of philanthropic crusades to find eminent 
professors in certain of our great universities 
taking the trouble to go all the way to 
Washington to legalize the unnecessary tor- 
ture of lost dogs and stray kittens and tame 
birds, sacrificed to a science whose holy 
name is thereby blasphemously taken in 
vain. For cruelty always disgraces wisdom, 
power and progress—and always will. Igno- 
‘rance and obscurity and timidity know 
enough and achieve enough for that—and al- 
ways will. The right instincts of the com- 
mon :people, acting as a check upon the er- 
rors of the uncommon, cannot be escaped. 
But the common people do not understand 
—-yet—what vivisection means. The time is 
coming when they will. And when it comes 
there will not remain one stone upon an- 
other of the dark walls within whose clutch 
the muffled,. unregarded eries of little tor- 
tured, dumb things go up to heaven. 

No one who knows what goes on in our 
medical schools, our physiological labora- 
tories, our schools of technology and some of 
our public schools can pass certain buildings 
in ‘our large towns without a shudder. No 
prison, no hospital, no criminal court can 
cause the counterpart of that sick horror. 
How avy woman can experience it without 
protesting passes the grasp of my imagina- 
tion. Yet one—alas, one physician of the 
merciful sex stood in the national capital 
to urge the uncontrolled torment of live ani- 
mals in the laboratories and vivisecting 
rooms of the land. : 

“T am for vivisection, because my boy is 
a doctor,” flatly said to me one intelligent, 
educated woman, herself too gentle to bruise 
a fly. She looked more perplexed than con- 
vinced by the reply: 

“ Ah, but you should lead your boy in a 
great moral reform—not follow him !” 

We are not surprised, I say, that Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard: went out of their way 
to petition for unrebuked vivisection in the 
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District of Columbia. Harvard College has 
ignored or opposed too much progress by 
the sheer prestige of birth and breeding 
with which she confronts any, movement 
that does not attract the academic mind— 
and Johns Hopkins bids fair to follow in her 
footsteps. We should be astonished if the 
University spirit did recognize the great 
moral occasion, and rise to it in advance of 
the people whom it ought to pioneer. In 
this direction we have what we had a right 
to expect. 

But, looking along the report of this im- 
portant hearing, you will come upon these 
quiet but significant words: 


“The fact that Bishop Lawrence, of Boston, 
should be among the advocates of unrestricted 
vivisection excites much remark in Washington.” 


The Bishop saw fit to deny in the next 
day’s press that he stood to advocate un- 
restricted vivisection. But, call it as. we 
‘will, or as he will, the fact remains that he 
went to Washington—out of his State, out of 
his diocese, out of his way—to oppose a bill 
for restricting vivisection. 

No cool phrase can express a_ boiling 
thought. And the sight of the figureheads 
of the Christian Church lugged in and set 


up by shrewd physiologists in the front of 


one of the most unchristian movements of 
our day almost scorches out of me the 
power to speak calmly upon the subject. 

We are told that a play cast upon the 
tragedy of animal vivisection has been pro- 
duced in Germany, and that it met with a 
stirring, if temporary, success. 

I suggest that a scene something like this 
_be admitted to the last act. 

In the amphitheater of a lecture room in 
a famous university, bound upon a slab, 
gagged and strained and racked, lies a little, 
lost pet dog. For reasons sufficient and 
sutisfactory to the conscience of science, the 
victim has not been etherized, or, we will 
say, the anesthesia is just passing off. He 
has been made the subject of sentisection, or 
callisection, according to the whim of the 
demonstrator. The little thing, flayed be- 


yond recognition, mutilated past hope, tor- 
tured with demonic ingenuity, reduced by 
processes which the pen, shaking in my 
fingers, would refuse to describe, to a condi- 
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tion which the editors of this paper would 
forbid me to portray, if I would—uttering 
eries which might melt the steel scalpel in 
the stone hand that wrought the torture— 
turns his glazed eyes toward the newcomer 
from whom, with the instinctive trust of his 
noble race, the dying dog still feebly expects 
protection and relief. The eyes of the,little . 
animal have that look of a spirit in prison, 
which every fine perception knows well, and 
before which every humane heart melts. 

Enter a distinguished Christian: Behind him 
appears the Committee of the Senate of the 
United States. The Bishop of Massachusetts: 
(Speaks.) ‘Gentlemen: You see before you 
the advance of science in a form which must, 
of necessity, appeal to every representative 
of the Christian religion. I am here, in the 
name of Him without whose sorrowful con- 
sideration not a sparrow falleth, to protest 
against the false sentiment which would 
further regulate by law the manner and 
amount of the suffering upon which you 
gaze, gentlemen, with that sense of com- 
fort which must fill. any truly scientific na- 
ture, when buoyed by the knowledge that 
Harvard Medical School and the Back Bay 
physicians support you in this trying hour.” 

The Bishop, eloquently gesturing as he 
speaks, unconsciously touches the tortured 
animal. 

The dying dog—again with the pathetic 
trustfulness of his generous race, doubtless 
interpreting these words as intended to of- 
fer kim some form of personal comfort, 
kisses the Bishop’s hand. 

Exit the Bishop of Massachusetts (in em- 
barrassment.) 

The Senate Committee remains thoughtfully 
observing the dog, whose moans are merci- 
fully muffled by death, as the curtain falls. 

* * * * * * * * 

Wilberforce, Canon of Westminster, boldly 
denounced certain experiments in vivisection 
as tlie work of “inhuman devils,” and, 
being attacked by vivisectors for his manly 
and Christlike courage, answered thus: : 

“T reply that an increasing number of intelli- 
gent Englishmen, undeterred by what has been 
well termed (I believe by the late Lord Shaftes- . 
bury) ‘the insolence of physiological science,’ 
are convinced of the iniquity, the uselessness 
and the peril to the human race of such experi- 
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The Philippines 

a 
iwnentation, and they are determined to do their 
utmost to render the practice, in this country 
at least, wholly illegal.” 

Sir Lawson Tait, in his prime the foremost 
abdominal surgeon in England, and once a 
vivisector, said at a meeting in St. James’s 
Hall, London, in 1891: 

“In the art of surgery the practice of vivi- 
section has done nothing but wrong.” 

It is he, I think, who has added elsewhere 


these immortal and noble words. I quote 
them from a grateful memory: 


“Tf I knew that my life hung upon the tor- 
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ture of yivisection of a helpless creature,—l 
would prefer to die rather than to save myself 
at such a cost.” 


and ‘the Future 


It is Pierre Loti who says: 

“JT have often seen with an infinitely sad 
disquietude the souls of animals appear in the 
depths of their eyes. I have seen the soul of 
a cat or dog reveal itself suddenly, as sad as 
a human soul, and in search for my soul with 
tenderness, supplication, or terror; and I have 
felt deeper pity for the souls of animals than 
for those of my brothers, because they were 
without speech and incapable of coming forth 


from their semi-night.” 
VNewtTon«CentTrRE, Mass, 


The Philippines and the Future. 


By Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. N. 


HERE has recently died in England a 
man whose loss to the history of In- 
dia, and to the world’s ‘understand- 

ing of the problems now presented by Asia 
in general, can scarcely be overestimated. 
Quite incidentally, in his own intention, but 
most profitably for our instruction and ad- 
vantage, he has left, as almost the last act 
of his life, a reflection and a suggestion 
which should be prominently brought before 
our own people at this present crisis, when 
opinion is still in the formative stage, when 
national decision, if clearly reached, has not, 
by popular voice, been explicitly affirmed, 
and when, consequently, national policy, 
both in generals and: in details, remains still 
somewhat unascertained. " 
The life of Sir William Wilson Hunter 
was in external action inconspicuous; and: it 
may, therefore, be that his achievements, 
perhaps his very name, are but imperfectly 
known in'America. From special aptitudes 
early shown, his work in India from the time 
of his going there, in 1861, up to the close, 
was not that of an administrator, but of a 
collector of facts and deductions—as a stu- 
dent of history and of conditions, and as a 
statistician. To this function he brought, 
not only capacity for absorbing, but power 
for reproducing, in lucid form, for the use 
of others; so that the mass of work left be- 
hind him fairly merits the somewhat abused 


adjective ‘‘ encyclopedic.” The labor of 
love to which he had promised himself that 
his declining years should be devoted, was, 
however, baffled by a sorrowful accident. 
Retiring at the early age of forty-seven, he 
returned to England, there to begin, and as 
he hoped to complete, a “ History of British 
India;” but the mass of material which he 
had gathered, original and other, was 
shipped in a steamer which perished on the 
voyage, and with it Hunter’s accumulation 
of over twenty-three years’ toil. Ten years 
were required to replace the loss, after which 
he lived only long enough to publish one vol- 
ume of the five he had contemplated, dying 
on February 7th of this year, at the still 
early age of fifty-nine. He has left a second 
volume ready for the press, with the manu- 
script of perhaps half the third, carrying 
the narrative down to 1698; but, even at this, 
the undertaking thus twice frustrated re- 
mains a veritable literary tragedy; for, al- 
tho his material survives, he has carried to 
the grave a mastery of it, a mental prepara- 
tion, that dies with him., So “ all his thoughts 
perish.” 

This one volume enables us to measure the 
loss sustained. How much of its matter is 
original, or wholly new, I am unable to say, - 
but the breadth and lucidity of the treat- 
ment are indisputable; one enjoys through- 
out that keenest of intellectual pleasures, 
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a sustained sense of expanding perception 
and increasing knowledge. It is, however, 
with one utterance—one paragraph—only 
that I am here concerned; for in it, and 
in a very recent—and therefore contempo- 
rary—utterance of an American statesman I 
find a loftiness of sentiment and 4 breadth 
of grasp which, in conjunction, should not 
fail to influence powerfully our national con- 
science, and our consciousness of duty to be 
done. The paragraph in question closes the 
Introduction, and is as follows: 


“Not only a new force, but a new nation has 
entered upon the scene. The colonial empire of 
Spain has crumbled to pieces at a touch from 
the youngest of the Christian governments. 
America starts upon her career of Asiatic rule 
with an amplitude of resources, and with a 
sense of moral responsibility which no pre- 
vious state of Christendom brought to the work. 
Each Western nation, as we shall find, has 
stamped on its Eastern history the European 
ethics of the age when its supremacy was won. 
In the splendid and difficult task which lies be- 
fore our American kinsmen they will be 
trammeled by no Portuguese Inquisition of the 
sixteenth century, nor by the slave coloniza- 
tion of Holland in the. seventeenth, nor by that 
eynical rule for the gain of rulers which for 
a time darkened ‘the British acquisition of In- 


dia in the eighteenth. The United States, in 


the government of their dependencies, will rep- 
resent the political conscience of the nineteenth 
century. I hail their advent in the East as a 
new power for good, not alone for the island 
races that come under their care, but also in 
that great settlement of European spheres of in- 
fluence in Asia, which, if we could see aright, 
forms a world problem * of our day.” 





* Author’s italics, 


eR ee, 


The tndependest 
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Let us, in connection with these inspir- 
ing and ennobling words, censider also those 
of Judge Taft, lately spoken at Cincinnati, 
which have the double value of conveying 
his own ideas and -those of President Mc- 
Kinley, communicated for his official assur- 
ance in the great trust Committed to him in 
the Philippine Commission: 


“The high and patriotic purpose of the Pres- 
ident in the present juncture is to give to the 
people of the Philippine Islands the best civil 
government which he can provide, with the larg- 
est measure of self-government consistent with 
stability. 

“He seeks only the welfare of the Filipino 
and the betterment of his condition. The in- 
cidental benefits to the trade of this country 
arising, from the new relation, must be made 
subservient to the interests of those who have 
become our wards. This is his charge to his 
new Commission. With this purpose thus de- 
fined I have the deepest sympathy. When, 
therefore, the President did me the honor to ask 
me to assist him as one of the Commission in 
carrying it out, I could not urge as a reason for 
refusing that I did not agree with his policy and 
its object.” 


In view of such thoughts and purposes 
need Americans, in humble confidence rely- 
ing upon Almighty God, fear to trust their 
ofticials, or their own deserts, in the task 
to which Providence has led them ? For, if 
the careful effort at each successive step to 
do aright does not assure that the guidance 
in a course of events hag been Providential. 
there is no test. by which such guidance can 
be known. 


New York Ciry. 


The Situation in the Philippines. 
By Joseph Wheeler, 


Mayjor-GENnERAL OF VotunTrERS, U. S, A. 


HE rebellion in the Philippine Islands 
is crushed, afid I do not believe that 
the American troo))s will meet with 

armed resistance during the coming rainy 
seasen, tho there may be some resistance 
‘from armed bands of guerrillas. Aguinaldo 
appears to have disappeared. There has 
been some talk of his having been in Hong 
Kong, but this story seems to lack verifica- 


tion. It is impossible to state with any de- 
gree of accuracy that he is not still on the 
island of Luzon, as natives have told me 
that they were in a position to place a com- 
munication in his hands at any time. Agui- 
naldo is not a man to keep quiet. He is of 
a very active and aggressive disposition, and 
could not long succeed in concealing his 
identity. : 

















In the matter of civil government the 
Filipinos are’ organized municipalities, and 
in some localities they are doing fairly well. 
Order is preserved in the towns where they 
rule, and many schools have been opened. 
English is not taught in these schools, ex- 
cept in Manila. All.these city governments 
to which I refer are organized with a presi- 
dent and council. The chief municipal 
officer bears the same relation to the munic- 
ipality as does the Mayor of an American 
city. 

The extent of the capacity of the Filipino 
for self-government is, of course, at pres- 
ent unknown. He might be tried as an ex- 
periment in certain localities and given a 
chance to make laws, such as are made to 
govern our Territories. This would demon- 
strate how far the native is fitted for self- 
government, and it would do no harm to al- 
low them to make a start. 

Under Spanish rule native legislative bod- 
ies were not unknown, and the Filipinos 
even had representation in the Cortes. The 
Filipino representatives did well, and dem- 
onstrated that there are many well educated 
people among their race. As an example of 
their aptitude I may quote an incident that 
occurred a short while before I left Pemqui. 
The head men of the barios were frequently 
called into my quarters to perfect plans of 
civil government. I always asked them if 
any American soldiers had committed any 
depredations or been other than a protec- 


* tion to them, and I am glad to say that all 


the replies were in High commendation of 
the American soldiers. At one of these meet- 
ings, just referred to, the cabezas, or head 
men, replied with much emphasis as to the 
good conduct of the American soldiers, and 
at the suggestion of some one present they 
put the statement in writing. All the men 
signed the paper, and their signatures were 
quite as good as the signatures of ordinary 
business men. 

It was my impression that the bulk of the 
natives are inclined to be friendly to us. 


Among the Tagalos there is still bitterness . 


of feeling toward Americans, especially in 
the Province of Cavite, which was Agui- 
naldo’s home, and which still clings to a con- 
siderable extent to the teachings instilled in 
the people of the district by that leader. 
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The antagonistic Filipinos have been imbued 
with the idea that independence will surely 
follow their. determined efforts to oppose 
the acquisition of the islands by.the United 
States. They have a wrong idea of Ameri- 
cans; and, because of -the influence of agi- 
tators, are made to believe that our troops 
are there for no good. 3 

The population as a whole are anxious 
for peace. They have suffered terribly, but 
the soldiery has not felt the pangs of hunger 
nor groaned under the tortures of prolonged 
rebellion. I have seen bodies of men, women 
and children compelled to leave their homes 
by the Filipino troops, and their suffering 
was often intense. On one occasion I met 
a body of people headed by a little child 
carrying a white flag. Most of the party 
were composed of old persons and women 
who had been driven from their homes. 
These refugees had little interest in the 
war, and were the least responsible for the 
existing trouble in the islands, yet they 
suffered most. 

The Filipinos are scarcely what can be 
termed a warlike people. There were no 
serious insurrections on the islands prior to 
1896, tho the robber bands operated many 
years before actual armed and organized 
bodies pitted themselves against the Spanish 
troops. 

The present war was forced upon the 
American people, and I am sure that this 
fact is to be regretted; but, nevertheless, 
much good is bound to result from the ac- 
quisition of the group. Vast trade connec- 


tions may be established, and the Pacific 


Coast will benefit materially from:the vol- 
ume of business that is sure to pass over 


_ the Western coast of our country. 


I do not believe that the Filipinos have at 
any time during the rebellion had more than 
20,000 men under arms in the island of 
Luzon—that is to say, organized for active 
military operations. This is about one-sixth 
of one per cent. of the population of all the 
islands. 

We shall gain by establishing a foothold 
in the Philippine Islands. It is known that 
about one-third of the population of the 
earth is concentrated in the eastern half of 
Asia, and that these vast multitudes are rap- 
idly learning to appreciate the advantages 
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—and I may add the necessities—of high civ- 
ilization; and they are also learning to ideal- 
ize the comfort which is enjoyed by people 
of the civilized nations, in the possession 
and use of the products and manufactures 
which are there found. Europe and Amer- 
ica must purchase silks, teas, coffee, hemp, 
spices .and products, and the handiwork of 
the people of the Orient; and the immense 
Asiatic population needs the articles which 
the American farms and factories are pro- 
ducing cheaper and better than those of any 
other country on earth. Cotton cloth, such 
as is made in the Southern cotton mills, is 
needed by the people of the Hast, to the 
enormous value of four to five million dol- 
lars. Shoes and hats are also in demand, 
nails, screws, barbed wire, sewing machines, 
typewriters, locomotives, cars and steel rails 
by the millions of tons will be required. 
Steel building material for modern build- 
ings will be demanded in Hong Kong, Can- 
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ton, Shanghai, Yokohama, Manila and other 
cities. j 

It is natural that there should have been 
honest differences of opinion in the past, but 
there should be no question among the 
American people as to the duty and wisdom 
of now uniting in a determined effort to take 
the situation as it stands, and to conduct the 
affairs of our cauntry so as to add the most 
to its glory and honor, welfare and prosper- 
ity. It is a friendly struggle for commercial 
supremacy, in which rival nations are using 
their best efforts; and, I say, let us-in a 
friendly but determined spirit put forward 
our best efforts. 

Our Pacific Coast cities are now face to 
face with the eastern shores of Asia. The 
Nicaragua Canal will bring our gulf ports . 
nearer to the Orient than are those of the 
Atlantic and Europe. With Manila as the 
great depot, we could reach the commercial 
marts of Asia without trouble. 

Wasuincrton, D, C, 


Half Way Home. 


By the Late Emma Herrick Weed. 


O you remember the wayside nook 
D Under the lee of a laurel ledge, 
With a wild dog-rose in the black- 
berry hedge, 


And an elm that bent like a shepherd’s crook. 
And the story we read in a green-leaved 


book 
With a buttercup border about ‘its edge— 
Where we stopped to rest in the shadows 
cool, 
Half way home from school ? 


The lovely laurel! I see it now, 

Like sunset spilled in a sky of gray! 

And the regal trilliums, how they sway; 
And the red azaleas simper and bow, 

Like dancers that lead, scarce knowing how, 
In the minuet that the wind-harps play. 
Done for the day with lesson and rule— 
Half way home from school 





The brook sang on with a sea-shell croon, 

To the mermaid ferns with their long green 
hair: 

And the sounds of summer were in the air, 

In the yellow heart of the afternoon. | 

O days of pleasaunce ! O days of June ! 

What after days can with you compare ! 

What draughts with the draughts from the 
sun-flecked pool, 

Half way home from school ! 


Friend, dear friend! Let us turn aside 

In the road that leads from the school-house 
. door: : 

We must be half way home or more, 

Half way to dew-fall and. eventide. 

Let us stop in the shade where our paths 

divide, 

In the sweet old way that we did of yore. 

And we'll talk it over, the way we’ve come 

Resting, half-way home. 
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HE Dean of a great Cathedral has re- 
cently caused much noise by a polit- 
ical sermon. The Dean is vir doctis- 

simus ; I hope I may add, et amicus meus. 
Far be it from me to criticise him for blame 
or praise. Doubtless “he said what he 
ought to ha’ said,” or thought he “ ought to 
ha’ said,” but the performance does raise 
the whole question of political sermons. . I 
do not know whether they are often preached 
from American pulpits, or whether they 
are discouraged. But one point seems 
pretty clear: a preacher is hardly wise (I 
venture to think) if he uses the pulpit of a 
place of worship to promulgate opinions en- 
tirely contrary to those of his congregation. 
Let us fancy that, many years ago, the 
preacher in a New England church had 
fulminated a fiery address in favor of negro 
slavery. This would hardly have promoted 
a devotional frame of mind, however elo- 
quent and however conscientious the orator 
might have been. Now we go to church, or 
ought to go to church, to cultivate a devout 
and even tranquil state of mind. The 
preacher, of course, would argue, “ My busi- 
ness is to awaken souls to their duties in 
the living present. That is my vocation: 
My message I must utter. These people 


_ are sunk in prejudice; they do not under- 


stand their duty of disciplining, by earnest 
and salutary correction, the childlike genera- 
tion of Ham. Silence on my part would be 
cowardice, so here goes!” These are intel- 
ligible arguments. ; 

Not very long ago a clergyman in a Cath- 
olic part of Ireland thought it his duty to 
denounce the Pope, once a week, in the open 
air. Consequently there was a large military 
force employed, every Sunday, in preserv- 
ing order. What could be done? This is 
a free country. You may stand on a chair 


and say what you please. In free countries. 


(at least in ours) the mob desires to prevent 
the exercise of the glorious privilege of free 
Speech when it does not agree with the free 


+ Political Sermons. | 
' By Andrew Lang. 


speaker. ‘ Brick-bats, drowned puppies and 
dead rats” are hurled at the conscientious 
orator. 'The police cannot invariably secure 
for him a respectful audience from the as- 
sembled devotees of freedom. The results 
are to the last degree unedifying. In one 
ancient democracy more toleration prevailed. 
The mob of Athens let St. Paul have his 
say; that of Ephesus was more on the Eng- 
lish pattern, perhaps I may say the univer- 
sal pattern. One may say to the orator, 
“ Cannot you deliver your message without 
provoking a riot ? You can write, the news- 
papers are open to you; the pamphlet, tho 
obsolescent, is not obsolete. You may vent 
your opinions without military protection, 
and without disturbing the Sunday peace.’ 
But the orator, I fear, enjoys a “ stramash.” 
In church, too, the preacher has to deliver 
his message. But if he well knows that his 
political message will, and must, cause every 
fist in the congregation to be doubled up in 
wrath, may he not reflect that church is 
hardly the place in which he ought to excite 
angry feelings, on questions which, like all 
political questions, have at least two sides 
to them ? Moreover, he attacks the ideas of 
his audience in a place where they have no 
reply. This they regard as highly vexatious. 
The preacher may fly to platforms where 
there is a possibility of reply, or may use his 
pen: these expedients are better than arous- 
ing fierce passions, in a house of prayer, by 
disputable remarks on debatable points. 
Perhaps this precise phase of the question 
does not often arise. Political preachers, I 
think, have usually been in harmony with 
their congregations. What they say is, in 
fact, the expression of what their audience 
thinks. A sermon on the curse of Ham, with 
the moral in favor of slavery, was-perhaps 
never preached to an Abolitionist congrega- 
tion. As a general rule, political sermons 
are not calculated to make the congregation 
throw stools at the head of the preacher, in 
the fearless old fashion of Jenny Geddes, 
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The tition sermon is, of course, highly 
interesting. It is not about the mere daily 
duties of the Christian, it is not usually on 
the text “ Little children, love one another.” 
It does not at all resemble the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is always a human oppo- 
nent in the political sermon, some one, or 
some party, or some nation, whom we must 
love, of course, but not till we have brought 
him by secular measures into a state of mind 
very unlike his present lost and diabolical 
condition. All this is much more thrilling 
than the ordinary sermon. Whether all this 
is much more in harmony with the spirit of 
the Gospel is another question. The political 
sermon, in the opinion of a mere literary per- 
son, is of the nature of a survival. Peter 
the Hermit was a great political preacher. 
He-stirred up Western Christianity to go 
and cut the throats of the Turks; and, inci- 
dentally, of Eastern Christians, who hap- 
pened to lie in the way. Had Peter suc 
ceeded in settling the Eastern Question we 
might applaud his zeal: perhaps we ought 
not to blame him, because he failed. This 
there is to be said for Peter: He had no 
means of reaching the public, except by the 
pulpit. For Peter, the Press and the Plat- 
form did not exist. 

The absence of the Press, the Platform, 
and of a really representative Government 
was the original cause of the political ser- 
mon. People could not be got together, 
could not be addressed en masse, except from 
the pulpit. In England, of course, Parlia- 
ment did exist; and was, in a@ way, repre- 
sentative; but I doubt if a large and well 
educated public opinion was able to manifest 
itself at the hustings in the reign of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Suppose one candidate for 
the office of Knight of the Shire of Middle- 
sex was a “ jingo,” a Crusader; while the 
other candidate was pro-Turk, and of the 
truly English opinion that our country is al- 
ways in the wrong. Are we to suppose that 
Front de Boeuf, say, canvassed the county 
and held public meetings in the interests of 
peace, economy and arbitration, while Regi- 
nald de Bracy lectured on the intolerable 


atrocities of Turkish administration, and-° 


averred that the armed Concert of Europe 
must be supported by England ? 
I don’t suppose that things passed in this 
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manner. Constitutional opposition took an- 
other shape. The King called out his men; 
the Liberal party, under the Earl Marshal 
and others, said: “ We do not mean to come 
out till you sign all the great Charters over 
again.” The only public meetings were in 
church. The only speaker was the preacher. 
The only way of addressing public opinion 
was through sermons. Wat Tyler had his 
Socialistic preacher, the Rev. J. Ball. Wyc- 
liffe’s poor priests disseminated the political 
and social ideas of Wycliffe. Political writ- 
ing, as in Langland’s “Piers Plowman,” 
was only in its dawn. We do not know 
what proportion of the nation was reached 
by “ Piers Plowman,” or by Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation of the Bible. Reading was more gen- 
eral than we are apt to suppose, and people 
who had mastered the art read aloud to 
their neighbors. But we have not reason to 
suppose that secular manuscripts were very 
common. Thus the political sermon was al- 
most the only method of disseminating po- 
litical appeals. In Scotland, about 1306- 
1814, sermons practically aroused the na- 
tional spirit of independence. The clergy 
had the best of reasons for being patriotic. 
We find English onlookers complaining bit- 
terly of the “false friars,” who preached 
that resistance to England was as meritor- 
ious and soul saving as fighting in a Crusade. 
Some of the preachers were hanged; the 
others continued to use the pulpit as a sub- 
stitute for Platform and for Press. No other 
expedient was possible. When Edward 
Balliol became King of Scotland in English 
interests, he carried multitudes of Scotch 
preachers into England and multitudes of 
English preachers into Scotland. In England 
the Scotch preachers would certainly not 
fin@ it convenient to preach political ser- 
mons, even if their speech could be under- 
stood. Tho the Press, with books and 
pamphlets, came before the Reformation, 
yet here the Reformation was chiefly car- 
ried through by dint of political sermons. 
It may be doubted whether Knox ever 
preached a sermon that was not a political 
denunciation. If the congregation was not 
of bis mind he had a guard of men at arms. 
After he had carried his point his sermons 
expressed the ideas of his audience, except 
of such among them as were Hamiltons; 





















and they caused scandal by simply not going 


to “sit under” Knox. All through the 
early reign of James VI he was the dis- 
sentient member of the congregation. 
“Man,” he cried to a preacher, “ either 
speak sense or come down!” “ Man,” re- 
plied the minister, “I will neither speak 
sense nor come down.” James made them 
adopt one or other alternative, for a brief 
time, till the Covenant came in; and political 
sermons began afresh and lasted for some 
sixty years. They kept breaking out, as in 
Sacheverell’s successful efforts to ‘ shout 
with the larger mob.” After a period of 
comparative abeyance, political sermons are 
“in” again; tho we have, unlike our ances- 
tors, so many methods by which- the clergy 
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of the Pacific 


can say their political say outside of a 
shrine, which used to be a quiet haven, un- 
disturbed by the affairs of this world. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
political pulpit orator, I own that I wish he 
would leave us with one undisturbed hour in 
the course of the week; leave us with one 
place sacred to things mysterious and eter- 
nal, one “isle of dreams” unvexed by secu- 
lar clamor and echoes of the brawling mar- 
ket place. But I may be told that this is 
the epicureanism of a bad citizen, of a spirit 
remote from the earnest. In that case I 
have always the resource of the Hamiltons, 
when John Knox preached that all Hamil- 
tons were murderers. The MHamiltons 
stayed away ! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Commerce of the Pacific. 
By Kaha Otani. 


{Mr. Otani, who is President of the Yokahama Chamber of Commerce, President of the Central Board of the Tea- 
Traders’ Guild of Japan, and member of the Japanese High Council for Agricuture, Commerce and Industry, has just 
returned to Japan after an extended trip in Europe and America, where he studied the commercial conditions.—Epiror,] 


the space of a few months, I have stud- 

ied the prevailing commercial conditions 
in Europe and America, with the object of 
applying the knowledge and information 
thus obtained to the betterment of the for- 
eign trade relations of Japan. 

My experiences have been as interesting 
as they have been instructive, and I have 
learned much that will be valuable to my 
countrymen. At San Francisco my mission 
in foreign lands comes practically to an end. 
Here is the natural American gateway of the 


| N so far as it has been possible, during 


commerce of the Orient, and it is patent to. 


me that a commerce of great magnitude 
with the countries of the Hast cannot fail 
to be realized ‘here if the merchant classes 
of this west-coast metropolis of the United 
States avail themselves of the opportunities 
now presented. 

On the part of the Japanese nation, the 
friendliest feeling exists toward this coun- 
try. The proper effort will bring about a 
large increase of commercial exchange be- 
tween America and Japan, to the great profit 
ef both countries alike. I am desirous of 


seeing these trade relations encouraged in 
every way. An era of progress and prosper- 
ity has dawned for Japan, and it is the am- 
bition of ‘her statesmen that there shall be 
no backward step. Japan produces much 
that this country is compelled to import, and 
this country can supply a great deal that 
cannot be produced in Japan. 

Since I have visited Burope, I am ‘better 
able to judge where lie the real interests of 
Japan, in a commercial sense. In Hurope 
to-day one cannot fail to note the common 
feeling of uncertainty. It permeates all 
business. Governmental authorities may at- 
tempt to bolster up the situation, but there 
is, among high and low, an apparent lack of 
confidence, and in commercial spheres there 
is no attempt to disguise the feeling of dread 
as to the future. 

Commercial men of that continent do. not 
feel secure—their tone indicates a state of 
mind which has reference to something that 
may: happen—something ‘that will spread 
turmoil over Europe. That very feeling 
must necessarily have a serious effect, from 
a commercial standpoint, and not to take ad- 
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vantage of that feeling will be akin to care- © 
less indifference on the part of the United 
States. , 
How does this country communicate with 
the Orient to-day? Through Europe— 
through a continent that may be plunged at 
any time into a general embroilment. What 
America needs is direct communication with 
the nations of the Asiatic coast. In the 
event of war, it can readily be seen that it 
lies with Europe to cut off communication 
between America and Asia. Europe should 
not be master of the sole line of communica- 
tion, and it is of the highest importance that 
a cable should be laid between America and 
the Orient without unnecessary delay. It is 





needed in this country’s com 


ial life; it 
is demanded by reason of this country’s new 
possessions in the Hast. : 

If the Government of the United States be - 


willing, Japan stands ready to join in the 
enterprise—to assume a part of the burden 
of expense éven as she will share in the bene- 
fits. 

To-day, in my judgment, the United States 
is the most powerful nation on the globe, 
and it is destined to go on with tremendous 
strides. There is security here along with 
wealth. The nation is strong; its commerce 
does not tremble; and its brainy men who 
seek the expansion of trade will look to the 
Orient as to a land of promise. 


The Influence of the College Graduate. 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., 


PresipENt oF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND WESTERN RESERVE UNIversity. 


F all the graduates of American col- 
QO leges about a hundred thousand are 
now living, and of these about sev- 
enty thousand have been from five to thirty- 
five years out of college. We have in the 
United States one college graduate engaged 
in active service for every thousand of the 
population. These graduates of a standing 
of from five to thirty-five years are now in 
the heyday of their working power and per- 
sonal influence. The fnfluence of a gradu- 
ate is usually slight until he has been at least 
five years out of college. This time is com- 
monly requisite for him to adjust himself to 
his social and other relationships. For thirty 
years or more this influence ought to in- 
crease. In general, it may be said that the 
generation of thirty-three years represents 
the working period of each member of a gen- 
eration of college graduates. 

The question, therefore, which T wish to 
discuss briefly is: What is the influence of 
these men and women—one in a thousand of 
our population—in American life and affairs, 
and I wish further to suggest a method by 
which possibly this influence may be en- 
larged and enriched. 

The college man in politics is often sup- 





‘records of many of our cifies show. 


posed to cut a pretty sorry figure. He is de- 
scribed in terms which carry along with 
themselves special significance: ‘“ Hecan’t 
run the machine,” “ he gets left,” “ he is not 
up to snuff,” “he is euchered out of the 
game,” “he is not in with the boys,” “he is 
not on to the ropes” of the political or the 
partisan ship, “ he is a theorist and a vision- 
ary,” “he is not practical.” It may be said 
that the narrower the field the less worthy is 
the representation which the college man 
makes of himself. The college man is busy 
in his professional or his mercantile work, 
and the ward offices are not of an importance 
worthy of his devotion and his strength. He 
is inclined to avoid the primaries. But he 
does not always avoid the primaries, as the 
For 
some of our college men who are now rend- 
ering the best service to American life began 
their public career by going to the primaries 
and by giving mind and will to their affairs. 
But in general, when one speaks of the col- 
lege man in American politics, he does not, as 
a fact, on the whole cut a very sorry figure. 
The popular conception is false. If this were 
the place one might say that to William and 
Mary College, before the Revolution, the colo- 
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nists were indebted for their worthiest lead- 
ers, and of the Revolutionary period’ one 
must be content with saying that Harvard 
and Princeton exerted a controlling influence. 
In .the last hundred years, the three oldest 
colleges, Harvard and Yale and Princeton, 
have through their graduates exerted a tre- 
mendous influence in the legislative and ex- 
ecutive parts of our Government. If one 
were inclined to call the roll, it would be 
easy to show that the great men have usu- 
aliy been men of liberal training. 

In respect to the religious and ecclesiastical 
service it is to be said that the stronger the 
emphasis which a Church -has put upon the 
worth of an educated clergy, the stronger has 
been the influence of that Church in Ameri- 
ean life. About one-half of the ministers in 
the United States are college bred. In cer- 
tain Churches the proportion is less than one- 
half, in others it is greater. A Church usu- 
ally gains or loses in public influence accord- 
ing to the force with which it insists upon a 
liberal education for its clergy. This condi- 
tion is at once a cause and a result. As a 
Church becomes larger and stronger, more 
able and more influential among the best 
classes, it demands with greater urgency 
that its clergy shall be the best trained men, 
and as a Church comes to have the best 
trained men in its pulpits and professorships, 
of course that Church itself becomes stronger. 
The Methedist Church has gained in influ- 
ence in the last years, and this Church is in- 
sisting the more strongly upon a college edu- 
cation for its clergymen. The Congrega- 
tional Church is a very influential body of 
people in proportion to the number of its 
members, but it is relatively less strong than 
it was a hundred years ago, not because of 
its own absolute decline, but because of the 
great gain in the strength of other Churches, 
and also because it is not emphasizing as 
once it did the need of.an educated clergy. 

There has been a great-gain in the influence 
of college men in the field of education. The 
primary power in all education is the teacher. 
The best thing that a college does for the 
student lies not in the subjects of his study. 
It is found in the teacher himself. The best 
thing, too, which the grammar school or the 
high school does for a student is not the 









knowledge gained, put it is the character im- 
pressed, the motives aroused, the purposes 
lifted, and these results are derived primarily 
from the teacher himself. The college gradu- 
ate will bring to his service, whether that 
service be found in the college or the kinder- 
garten, power more inspiring, finer and 
nobler, because of his college training: The 
time was when the college teacher was sim- 
ply-a college graduate. He now is a graduate 
of the university or the graduate school. The 
time was when the high school teacher was ° 

simply a graduate of the high school itself. 

He is now a college graduate and often a - 
university graduate. The time was when the ° - 
ordinary grammar school teacher was simply 

a graduate of the high school and possibly a 

graduate of a normal school. The time is 

soon to come when the grammar school 

teacher is to be a college man. I hold no brief — 

for the college as such, and I only plead that 
everybody who desires to be a teacher shall 

be trained. Under present conditions the col- 

lege is the readiest and the most forceful 

method and means for securing this desired 

training. 

Recent years, too, have seen a great change 

in the relations of the professions of law and 

of medicine to the college graduate. In the r 
last decade one-fifth of all those admitted to 

schools of law have received a college train- 

ing. The proportion of those admitted to 

schools of medicine who have received a col- 

lege training is much smaller, so small that 

it is hard to make an estimate. It possibly 

does not exceed seven per cent. But at the - 
present time the movement toward the im- 
provement of professional education is ex- 
ceedingly strong. Medical colleges are com- 

ing to require the evidence of a liberal train- 

ing as seen in the college diploma as a neces- 

sary condition for admission. The demand 

made by law schools is not so general nor 

does it represent, in the case of most law 

schools, so prolonged a preliminary training, 

but the time is forever past when the student 

can start from the farm to go to the school 

of either law or medicine. The college is giv- 

ing to those who are to become lawyers or 

doctors 4 liberal training. For it is always to 

be said in professional studies that the begin. 
ning determines the end and the end also Se 
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‘determines the means and the method. The 
legal maxim is true, and it is maintained by 
broad experience, that he who is not a good 
lawyer when he comes to the bar will sel- 
dom be a good lawyer afterward. The 
maxim may be made broader—he who is not 
a good professional student when he erters 
the professional school wil] not be a good 
one when he leaves it, and if he fail to make 
a good professional student, he will not be a 
good lawyer or a good doctor when he begins 
his professional career. This movement 
toward the improvement of legal and medical 
education is of the richest significance for the 
betterment and the happiness of American 
life. 

In all newspaper work, too, it is to be said, 
the college man is supplanting the man who 
lacks a liberal training. Some of the most 
conspicuous editors of the past, such as 
Greeley and Medill, were not college gradu- 
ates, and the scorn that Greeley had for col- 
lege men was on the whole rather severe. 
But if one were to name the men who are 
making the best papers of to-day, or the pa- 
pers which have the widest circulation, 
either wep best or not the best, he would find 
that it would be very easy to name those 
who are not college graduates and very hard 
to name those who are, so numerous are the 
graduates and so few are the non-graduates. 

x This eminence and pre-eminence of the col- 

lege graduate is, of course, natural. People 
differ and must differ in their judgment of 
the value of different methods in education, 
and of the worth as disciplines-of the differ- 
ent studies, but it is significant that at this 
time in all realms and orders of American 
society there is a hearty agreement as to the 
value of an education for a man who is to 
enter into any employment. Every one 
recognizes that the trained mind represents 
the best tool for the doing of any work and 
the trained mind is the highest intellectual 
product of a college education. 

In these and other fields to which I might 
allude, the graduates of American colleges 
to the number of seventy thousand are doing 
a most active work, and they are rendering a 
most precious gift to the enrichment of 
American civilization. Noble and fine as 


these gifts are, and great and worthy as this 






work is, yet the question recurs whether . 
there may not be formed a special association’ 
of the graduates of colleges for the sake of 
making yet worthier their contribution to the 
enrichment of American life. Upon this 
point I now wish to make two suggestions. 
(1) It is well worth considering whether 
the great Greek fraternities of our American 
colleges muy not, through their graduate 
members, become so united that they. may be 
able to render a service of unique value to 
the betterment and the enrichment of Ameri- 
can life. There are some thirty of these 
fraternities of conspicuous power, which now 
enroll among their graduate and undergradu- 
ate members over one hundred thousand 
men. The greatest of them has an enroll- 
ment of about thirteen thousand, and from 
this number the membership runs down to 
a few hundreds. These fraternities aré, in 
respect to each other, rivals, but in relation 
to concerns not fraternal they are in constit- 
uent and permanent co-operation. The grad- 
uate members of each society keep in close 
touch with the undergraduate. Attempts 
have already been made toward a certain 
uniting of these fraternities: As long ago 
as 1883 representatives of several of these 
societies met at Philadelphia and considered 
matters of common interest. Ten years later, 
at the time of the World’s Fair, a meeting 
was held in Chicago, and the members of 
several fraternities organized under the 
name of the College Fraternity Congress. A 
meeting, too, of the editors of the journals 
of these societies was also held at the same 
time. A meeting, informal and yet of the 
same character, was held at the Atlanta Ex-- 
position. It would not be difficult, I think, 
altho, of course, the attempt would not . 
be free from difficulties, to unite together 
certain of these great fraternities into an or- 
ganization which should render good service 
to.American life, political, public and educa- 
tional. i 
(2) In America there are now -formed 2 
dozen university clubs. They are found in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit andother great 
towns. These clubs are associations of 
gentlemen who have received degrees from 
colleges and universities, either American or 

















’ foreign. Their purpose is, as is stated in the 
constitution of one of these clubs, “ for the 
promotion of literature and art, and for so- 
ciai and other kindred purposes.”’ Primarily 
these organizations are social, and second- 
arily they are scMolastic. Among all these 
clubs are'now no less than five thousand 
members, and the clubs hold property to the 
value of several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and the annual income received and ex- 
pended by them covers several tens of thou- 
sands. The university club represents, 
therefore, a basis upon which all college men 
might unite for the sake of putting into force 
methods and means and measures for the 


-betterment of American life and the enrich- 






ment of American character. Iam not aware 
that any attempt has yet been made to unite 
together these university clubs into any com- 
mon association. Such an association could 
not be of a very close character, for individu- 
ality is the characteristic, not only of the 
college and of the college man, but also of the 
college club. But some organization might 
he formed without difficulty, through which 
it would not be difficult to bring the force 
and the culture of the larger share of the col- 
lege graduates of American colleges to bear 
upon the solution of grave problems. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Maybury’s Repentance.” 
By W. Pett Ridge. 


66 DON’T pay much attention to what 

| doctors say,”’ he remarked in his im- 

portantly jovial way. He was a 

tall, dogmatic, well-dressed man of thirty 

something. ‘“ Point of fact, I’ve never had 
occasion to see one before, but——” 

* You are fortunate, Mr. Maybury. Won’t 
you sit down ?” 

“No,” he replied, “I won’t. One-doesn’t 
get on in life by sitting down. My motto is 
to keep going.” ; 

“Most of us have to pull up now and 
again. The human frame—’”’ 

“Look here,” remarked the city man 
truculently, “you’re not going to frighten 
me. Altho I’ve had little to do with you 
medical men I know there are two sets of 
you; the optimists and the pessimists. Some 
of you are too sanguine and others are not 
sanguine enough, but none of you tell the 
precise truth.” 

“A medical man,” said the doctor, trying 
to preserve his temper, “ has to use discre- 
tion. A medical man who blurted out the 
actual truth might well be doing his patient 
a good deal of harm. You must allow us, 
my dear sir, to know. our own business best.” 

“That’s just what I shall not do!” cried 
Maybury, with vehemence. ‘‘ There’s more 
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of humbug among you doctors than— 
than——”’ 

“ Than on the Stock Exchange ?” 

“Than in any other profession. Those of 
you who are not sheer quacks——” 

“ Really, Mr. Maybury,” said the doctor, 
offended, “ you must allow me to say——” 

“ Are you a specialist in this trifling com- 
plaint that I am suffering from ?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, shortly, “I’m 
not.”’ 

“Then give me,” said Maybury, loudly, 
“a note to the man at the top of the tree, 
and I’ll go on there in my cab like a shot.” 

The doctor was sorry to lose sight so 
quickly of an important client, but Mr. May- 
bury’s aggressive manner had not pleased. 
him, and even doctors, careful as they are to 
cloak the fact, have their sensitive moments. 
He scribbled a note. Mr. Maybury laid on 
the table an admirable fee, and taking the 
letter ran out to his cab. 

“ Two-five-two, Harley 
shouted. 

“Right you are, sir,” said the cabman. 
“ Winder up or down ?” 

“ Never mind the window. Put your horse 
along sharp.” 

“ Gent,” muttered the cabman to himself; 
“ seems to be in a bit of a hurry.” 


Street!” he 
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Indeed, this was the usual manner of Ar- 
thur Maybury. When the ‘cab stopped at 
' one of the large houses in Harley Street 
which bore, like all its neighbors, a square 
brass plate on the open door, he went hasti- 
ly through the hall, and without going into 
the waiting-room, opened a side door. A 
stout, florid man was seated at the table 
reading the advertisements in the British 
Medical Journal. Mr. Maybury banged his 
silk hat down on the table and shook hands. 

“My name’s Maybury,” he said, delivering 
the note. ‘“ Here’s my card. A meeting of 
directors is waiting for me at Cannon Street 
Hotel; I can’ only spare five minutes. Now 
just run over me, Dr. Jeyeson, as sharp as 
ever you ean and give me a prescription.” 

- “ Kirst give me your symptoms.” 

Mr. Maybury described them. A feeling 
of depression in the evenings; slight insom- 
nia; absence of appetite. The florid man 
eyed him seriously and held his wrist for a 
few moments. . 

“T may as well tell you,” went on May- 
bury, with a burst of frankness, “ that I am 
to be married in a few months to a very 
charming girl; daresay you have seen the 
announcement in the papers. Miss Tearle, 
daughter of that Irishman who lost all his 
money in the——”’ 

“Mr. Maybury!” The stout, florid man. 
came round and stood with fis back to the 
fireplace. “I have an important announce- 
ment to make to you. Your engagement 
must be canceled.” 

“Oh, no,” said Maybury, with a gesture 
of protest. “That be hanged for a tale. 
She’d go and marry some one else, and they 
wouldn’t have sixpence between them. Ii 
couldn’t allow her to endure that fate, Dr. 
Jeyeson.” 

“T have nothing to do with the lady,” he 
said, with gravity. “I am only concerned 
with you. You are suffering from a rare 
complaint, known to us medical men as——” 
Maybury did not catch the phrase. “It is 
my duty to tell you, sir, that,” he coughed 
and lowered his voice, “ you have but a few 
days to live.” 

Arthur Maybury half fell, half sat on the 
nearest chair. His face went very white; 
his lips moved, but no sound came. 

' Serious news to tell a man, I know, but 






it’s best that you should know. the truth. 
What I recommend is that you should go to 
the Riviera at once.’”’ Maybury ejaculated 
something in a whisper. “ Ah, it’s of no use 
cursing the Riviera. That won’t help you. 
You get away by to-night’s mail without 
saying a word about your condition to any- 
body, and take the few remaining days of 
your life as quietly and as calmly as you 
can. Be sure not to talk of it; that will 
only increase the excitement and ’asten the 
hend—I mean to say hasten the end.” 

“ Are you—are you sure of this, Dr. Jeye- 
son,” stammered Maybury. 

“IT am not in the habit of making mis- 
takes.” 

“What is the time now ?” 

“The hour now is two o’clock. You have > 
seven hours in which to make your arrange- 
ments.”’ 

“ And can’t you give me a prescription or 
anything ?” : 

“My dear sir! Pray be reasonable. Yours 
is no ease for prescription.” 

There was a pause. Maybury looked 
stupidly at a portrait of Sir James Paget on 
the walls without seeing it; his adviser 
drummed at the mantelpiece impatiently. 

“ What—what is your fee, Dr. Jeyeson ? 
Shall I give your man a check ?” 

“Twenty guineas, if you please. Perhaps 
you will leave it there on the table. Either 
gold or notes.” . 

With trembling hand Mr. Maybury counted 
out the amount. 

“Twenty-one sovereigns,” he said, thick- 
ly. ‘ Rather a lot of money to pay for being 
told that one’s not going to live a week, isn’t 
it?” 

“T’ll see you to the door myself, Mr. May- 
bury.’ And, above all, don’t speak of this to 
a soul. Make it, I beg, your own secret.” 

Harley Street is really a very straight 
thoroughfare, but to Maybury, walking 
down unsteadily toward Cavendish Square, 
it seemed full of odd convolutions.. More 
than once he had to stop and grip at railings 
in order to recover his self-possession; pass- 
ers-by stared at him curiously, and a servant 
girl said something so very amusing about. 
his manner to a servant next door that the 
servant next door nearly slipped down the 
area steps. In Cavendish Square he became 
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himself. He was a man used to obstacles; 
his practice in overcoming them came to his 
aid now. First he must go somewhere and 
think. His club ? No; there he would find 
men whom he knew. His flat in Ashley 
Gardens ? Yes. He would be alone there. 
Much to think about and much to do before 


‘ he left Charing Cross that evening. He 


would, as the Harley Street man had ad- 
vised him, keep his own company; there 
was no one in the world with whom he 
would care to share the secret. He feared 
that if he were to tell some men of his ac- 
quaintance they would have difficulty in re- 
pressing signs of satisfaction. 

“ Wish now,” he said, desolately, “‘ that I 
had made one or two friends.” 

A familiar tap on the shoulder from a 
walking-stick made him start. 

“Me dear boy,” said. Miss Tearle’s father. 
“ What on earth d’you mean by loafing about 
Bond Street at this hour of the day? I 
thought you were always up to your eyes in 
business; you’re taking a day off, may be.” 

“ Yes,” he said, shortly. 

“T’m right then,” exclaimed Miss Tearle’s 
father with surprise. It was, in fact, not 
often that he was correct. “ What wonder- 
ful perception on my part! I was telling 
me daughter only last night that I retained 
all me powers of insight. But tell me now ? 
Is there anything going that you can recom- 
mend to me for an investment ?” 

“My dear Tearle,” said Maybury, with im- 
patience, “don’t bother me. Besides, you 
know very well that you have no money to 
invest ?” 

“T am free to confess,” acknowledged Miss 
Tearle’s father, “ that for the moment I had 
overlooked that fact. Is there any message 
for me dear Margaret? How that girl 
adores you, me dear Maybury !” 

“ Are you sure that that is so?” 

“Well,” said the other, hedging, “she 
adores you as much as can be expected under 
the circumstances. I’ll be plain with you, 
Maybury. She’s never quite forgotten her 
young cousin who died out in West Africa, 
and that’s the truth. But, after all,” he 
went on indulgently, “that’s nothing. It 
will all pass off. You’re a man of the world, 
Maybury.” f 
“ Temporarily.” 
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* Ah!” said Miss Tearle’s father, “ we'll 
none of us live forever, unfortunately. And 
that reminds me. Have you such a thing as 
a five-pound note, me boy, about you that 
you could conveniently spare for twenty- 
four hours ? I’m infinitely obliged to you.” 

“Tearle !” 

“Sir ?” said the grateful old gentleman. 

“With reference to Margaret,’ Maybury 
hesitated for a moment. The march of four 
young women across the pavement from a 
brougham to a shop separated them for a 
few moments. “1 want to ask you some- 
thing. Do you think that she would be sorry 
if—if anything serious were to happen to 
me ?” 

“Me boy! You’re not the kind of man 
that anything serious happens to. You’re 


-too knowing for that.” 


“1 want an answer to my question.” 

“Maybury,” said Mr. Tearle, placing the 
note carefully in his pocketbook as tho to 
hint that it would be disbursed with great 
caution, “I'll tell you the truth. Time was 
when she became engaged to you at my par- 
ticular request and there was no great affec- 
tion on her side. But I’m speaking the hon- 
est truth when I tell you that she is now. pos- 
itively fond of you.” 

* Ah!” 

“To be brutally frank,” laughed the old 
gentleman, “let me tell you that you have 
some good qualities below the surface, but 
that it takes time to find them. For my part, 
I consider myself deeply indebted to you.” 

“TIT suppose you are,” said Maybury: 
* Good-by.” 

“T hate the words good-by,” said the ef- 
fusive old Irishman. “ Let us borrow the , 
phrase of our lively neighbors and say au 
revoir.” 

“ Good-by,” repeated the other, steadily. 

He walked to Victoria Street with some- 
thing less of leaden depression by reason 
of this chat with Margaret Tearle’s father. 
She at any rate would regret his departure 
from life; there would be one person to 
place flowers on his grave with a feeling of 
genuine sorrow. As he passed a florist’s 
shop he shuddered to think of the elaborate 
wreaths and crosses which his moneyed ac- 


quaintances in the city would send. He | 


could imagine them ordering from the shop 








in St. Swithin’s Lane and exchanging badin- 
age the while with the young women at- 
tendants. 

It was a great relief to him when the lift 
had taken him up to his floor in Ashley Gar- 
dens, and he was able to lock the dining- 
room door upon himself. The two matronly 
servants did not hear him arrive, and they 
went on in high-pitched tones with a quar- 
rel which was not really a quarrel, but a 
kind of sham debate probably started to 
chase monotony. The elder of the two had 
been a servant with his parents; her voice 
. made him think of his mother. One of May- 
bury’s best traits, and one that he never re- 
vealed to the world, was his affection for the 
memory of his mother; for the first time 
since her death he thought of the possibility 
of meeting her again. 

“ But she was a good woman,” he said. 

Was it too late to make some reparation 

-for his acts of the last few years? The 
clock on the mantelpiece struck the hour 
and reminded him that there were no mo- 
ments to waste. He went to the desk in the 
corner—there was a writing-desk in every 
room in the flat—and unlocked the station- 
ery stand. He opened his check book and 
laid it on the ledge, and for half an hour 
he wrote swiftly several letters. It was not 
possible to make amends to all the people 
to whom he had acted unfairly, but there 
were some who, by reason of their associa- 
tion with him, were now in distressed cir- 
cumstances. To these he wrote letters which 
- had for company a check. 

“There seems,” he said, thoughtfully, 
after the half hour’s work, “a good deal to 
clear up.” 

To Margaret Tearle he wrote a long affec- 
tionate letter, the composition of which cost 
him some trouble; when he had finished it 
he thought for a moment and then tore it 
into many pieces, because he felt that it 
would give pain. He substituted a friendly 
little note simply announcing his departure. 
Maybury had never made his will because it 


had always seemed an absurdly premature 
thing to do. Now he took a sheet of paper 
and thought. The voices of the disputant 
servants came to him vaguely. 

“'There’s nothing but trouble in this place, 
Martha.” 










“That's because yowre here.” 

“Nice thing to say, upon my word. I 
wouldn’t ’ave your disposition if it came to 
me with a fortune.” 

“ You’re just the kind of lady that fortunes 
get left to. I should think your relatives are 
proud of you, ain’t they ?” : 

“That isn’t for me to say. I’ve never done 
nothing to make them ashamed of me at any 
rate. So there, Martha.” 

“No need to do anything,” replied the 
elder servant, tartly. “Your general man- 
ner is enough to disgrace a family of saints.” 

“If you’re going to be sacrilegious,” re- 
torted the other, “I’m done. Is that a ring ? 
Surely master isn’t in ?” 

The elder servant, answering the ring, ap- 
peared in the dining-room. Her master was 
reading over the sheet of paper which he had 
written out, and he did not speak to her at 
once. 

“ D’dn’t know you were in, sir. Letters to 
post, sir? I’ll send them down by the lift 
boy at once. Would you like dinner a lit- 
tle earlier ?” 

“ Pack my bag, Martha, please. I’m going 
away to the south of France.” 

“Be away long, sir?” inquired the mid- 
dle-aged servant. “’Scuse my asking.” 

“TI don’t know when I shall be back,” he 
said, wearily. ‘“ And Martha!” 

“ Sir.” 

“Oblige me by witnessing my signature 
here, and call the other maid in to do the 
same. I have just been making my will.” 

“ What a funny thing for you to go and do, 
sir! At least,” said Martha, respectfully, 
“T don’t mean funny, of course; I mean just 
the reverse.” 

“It is necessary.” 

“TI thought,” said Martha, “that gentle- 
men generally waited until they were—hem 
—elderly before they troubled about it. 
You’ll only be thirty-four, sir, to-day week.” 

“To-day week,” he echoed, dreamily. “I 
wonder where I shall be to-day “week.” 

“ Enjoying the warmth, sir,” said. Martha, 
cheerfully, going to the doorway. She 
called to the cook and returned. “ Enjoying 
the warmth and forgetting all your little 
worries. Where do we sign, sir? Ah, a hair 
in the pen. That’s just my luck.” 

He indorsed the document “ Will and Tes- 
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‘ tament of Arthur Maybury,” and placed ° 


it in a corner of the desk. He went again to 
look at himself in the mirror, and felt grati- 
fied to find himself looking sane and normal; 
a tinge of color had returned to his face. He 
took the photograph of Margaret Tearle 
from an expensive frame and placed it care- 
fully in his pocket. Then he looked through 
the square revolving bookcase for a volume 
which it seemed was not there, for he had 
to ring and thus disturb Martha in her work 
of packing his portmanteau. 

“A Common Prayer Book!” echoed -that’ 

astonished woman. “Certainly, sir, I can 
lend you one.” 
- He found the service that he desired to 
read at the end of the collection. It oc- 
curred to him that it was a piece of careful 
editing to begin with the Publick Baptism of 
Infants, and to place the service for Burial 
of the Dead toward the end. He read the 
latter softly to himself, and tears came very 
near to his eyes now and again, for the 
words gave him memories. He had heard 
them read several times; it seemed queer 
that he had never till now thought of the oc- 
casion when they would be read over him. 

“Found what you wanted, sir?” asked 
the elderly servant, returning. “It’s rather 
an awkward book if you’re not used to it.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not a constant reader, 
Martha, but I—I have found the page.” 

“What I wanted to ask you, sir, was if I 
was to put in your dress suit ?” 

“No, Martha.” 

“Seems so strange, sir, to me,” she went 
on, garrulously, “because you ’appened to 
say the last time you came back from your 
holiday that the next time you went abroad 
it would be for your honeymoon.” 

“It is not given to us,” said Maybury, “ to 
be able to see into the future.” 

He did not resent the woman’s conversa- 
tion, indeed his new placidity seemed to 
have dispersed -his old impatience. 

“The dearest young lady, tho,” declared 
Martha, “she is, when all’s said and done, 
tho perhaps, it’s like my cheek to say so. I 
often think,. sir, that even if your poor 
mother had had the choosing of her she 
couldn’t have done better. The. ’appiness 
that’s in store for you, Master Arthur, can’t 
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be measured by .the ounce, and—— But 
there! I must finish packing.” 

Maybury walked up and down the room. 
He felt glad that he had written those ‘let- 
ters, glad that he had made his will, glad 
and thankful that time had been given him 
to set some of his accounts straight with the 
world. This, then, was the way that the end 
came to some. Without pain (for the slight 
aches that he had previously felt had now 
disappeared), with head clear, and a restful 
mind. To him, a busy, restless man, who for 
some years had been actively, almost fu- 
riously, engaged in getting the best of every- 
body, there was something of comfort in be- 
ing able to feel that nothing mattered. 
Hitherto he had always been under the im- 
pression that joy only came when you had 
worsted other people in the struggle for 
riches. 

“Your bag, sir,” said Martha, bringing in 
the portmanteau, “and I don’t think I’ve 
forgotten anything.” 

“ Martha,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The middle-aged woman helped him with 
his coat. 

“T am not very well, and I am going away 
to—going away for the benefit: of my 
health.” ; 

“Master Arthur! It’s nothing serious, I 
hope ?” . 

“Tm afraid I’ve been rather—rather a 
selfish master during the last few years. If 
at any time I have been harsh in speaking 
to you, if I have seemed to forget that you 
were an old servant of my dear mother’s, I 
want to ask your pardon.” 

“ No, ro, Master Arthur,” said the woman, 
tearful, “ not that. You mustn’t ask my par- 
don.” 

“TI should like you to think of me,” he said, 
“as I was when I was a boy, and——”’ He 
stopped, for there was choking in his throat. 
“Ring for a hansom,” he said. 

“TI can tell, sir,” said Martha, quaintly, 
“that you’re not ’alf well.” 

He looked around when the servant had 
gone and said farewell to the room. Open- 
ing his portmanteau he found room for some 
letter paper and envelopes; there would be 
time he hoped out in the south of France to . 
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take further steps to right the wrongs that 
he had committed. For the first time he 
recognized the amazing change that the Har- 
ley Street man’s announcement had made in 
him; the quiet, thoughtful man, with a great 
affection in his heart for the world, seemed 
to have no relationship with. the assertive, 
buoyant man who had left for the city that 
morning. 

“Cab’s waiting, sir,” said Martha. 
here’s a telegram.” 

“IT won’t trouble to open it,’ he remarked. 
“It’s from my partner, I expect. I can’t 
bother about business any more.” 

“Tt might be private, sir.” 

Only the thought that it might be from 
Margaret Tearle induced him, as he stood 
in the passage waiting for the lift, to open 
the envelope. It was not from her. 

“Can I see you at your rooms now ?— 
JEYESON.” 

He scribbled hurriedly a reply on the back. 
“No. Am leaving Charing Cross to-night’s 
mail.—MAYBURY.” 


“Please send that, Martha,” he said. 
“ Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Master Arthur,” said the 
woman. “And I do ‘ope you'll be back 
soon.” 

* Good-by.” 


He repeated these two words many times 


as the cab took him past the Abbey and up 
Parliament Street. At Charing Cross there 
was time to spare, and feeling hungry he 
went into the hotel. He felt half inclined 
to speak to the people who were eat- 
ing at the next table, and to tell them that 
he had but six days to live in this world; 
to tell them that he was facing the certain 
thing with self-possession. 

He had taken his ticket and was at the 
wooden barriers leading to the Continental 
platform when he saw a clean-shaven, anx- 
ious old gentleman scanning the faces of 
the passengers. He touched the shoulder of 
the man who was going through in front of 


Maybury. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ is your name May- 
bury ?” 

“Comment ?” asked the man. “ Vous 
dites?”’ 


“ My name is Maybury.” 
“Glad to have found you,” declared the 
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anxious old gentleman. ‘“ My name is Jeye- 
son, of Harley Street.” 

**T think not,” said Maybury. “I saw that 
gentleman late this afternoon, and you are 
certainly not he.” 

“My dear sir,” cried the old gentleman, 
sharply, ‘do you think I don’t know who I 
am ?” 

*“ Apparently you do not.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, apologetical- 
ly, “I had forgotten. Very natural conse- 
quence of a very annoying circumstance. 
Tell me! You called at, Harley Street about 
four o’clock. I found your eard there. You 
had an interview and you paid a fee. How 
much did you pay ?” Maybury with some 
interest gave the information. “He’s a 
scoundrel !” declared the old gentleman. 

“Who ?” 

“My new man. I was out when you 
called; if you had gone into the waiting- 
room the page-boy would have told you so. 
I hope he did not give you a prescription ?” 

“He only told me,” stammered Maybury, 
perplexed, ‘that I had but six days to live, 
and that I had better get away from London 
at once.” 

“Upon my word!” declared Dr. Jeyeson. 
“that was clever.” , 

“ But—was he wrong then ? ” : 

“Wrong!” cried the concerned old gen- 
tleman, “of course he was wrong. All 
wrong. It has taken me ever since five 
o’clock to try to remedy the mischief that he 
in ten minutes managed to do to my prac- 
tice. Drive back with me in my brougham.” 

Later the two sat in the doctor’s private 
room in Harley Street. Dr. Jeyeson, smok- 
ing a long cigar, had just concluded one of 
his best stories of an incident at Bart’s. His 
guest was courteously amused, but he 
seemed to be thinking of other matters. 

“ And you feel sure that I am all right, 
Doctor ?” he asked for the fourth time. 

“My dear sir,” said Jeyeson, emphatically, 
“ you’re as sound as a bell. Go'slow; marry 
this charming woman; settle down. Only 
thing I’m concerned about is that you will 
accept my apology for the shock youw’ve had. 
I hope it hasn’t done you any harm.” 

“Indeed,” said Arthur Maybury, 
sure it has done me good.” 


‘“ I’m 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 















































The Ruby-Crowned Kinglet. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 


I. “ Far ‘to southward lie the regions 
Where my loyal flower-legions 
HERE’S your kingdom, little king ? Hold possession of the year, ' 
Where’s the land you call your Filling every month with cheer. 
own, Christmas wakes the winter rose; 
Where’s your palace, and your New Year daffodils unclose; 
throne ? Yellow jasmine through the woods 
Fluttering lightly on the wing Runs in March with golden floods, 
Through the blossom-world of May, Dropping from the tallest trees 
Whither lies your royal way ? Shining streams that never freeze. 
Where’s the realm that owns your sway, hither I must find my way, 
Little king ? Fly by night and feed by day, 


Till I see the southern moon 
Glistening on the broad lagoon, 
Where the cypress’ vivid green, 


“ Far to northward lies a land, 
Where the trees together stand 
Closer than the blades of wheat, And the dark magnolia’s sheen, 
When the summer is complete, Weave a shelter round my home. 
Like a robe the forests hide There the snow-storms never come; 
Lonely vale and mountain side. There the bannered mosses gray 


Balsam, hemlock, spruce and pine,— In the breezes gently sway, 


All those mighty trees are mine. Hanging low on every side 
There’s a river flowing free; Round the covert where I hide. 
All its waves belong to me. There I hold my winter court, 
There’s a lake so clear and bright Full of merriment and sport; 
Stars shine out of it all night, There I take my ease and sing, 
And the rowan-berries red Happy kingdom! Lucky king |" 
Round it like a girdle spread. Til. 
Feasting plentiful and fine, Little boaster, vagrant king ! 
Air that cheers the heart like wine, Neither north nor south is yours; 
Royal pleasures by the score, You’ve no kingdom that endures. 
Wait for me in Labrador. Wandering every fall and spring, 
There I'll build my dainty nest; With your painted crown so slender, : 
There I’ll fix my court and rest; And your talk of royal splendor 
There from dawn to dark I’ll sing: Must I call you a Pretender, 
Happy kingdom! Lucky king!” Landless king ? 
Il. “Never king by right divine 
Ruled a richer realm than mine! 
Back again, my little king! What are lands and golden crowns, 
Is your happy kingdom lost Armies, fortresses and towns, 
To that rebel knave, Jack Frost ? Jewels, scepters, robes and rings,— 
Have you felt the snow-flakes sting ? What are these to song and_ wings ? 
Autumn is a rude disrober: Everywhere that I can fly, 
Houseless, homeless in October, There I own the earth and sky; — 
Whither now ? Your plight is sober, Everywhere that I can sing, , 
Exiled king! There I’m happy as a king.” 
Princeton, N.'J. 
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Some Abuses in Athletics. os 
By Walter Camp. j 


(Mr. Camp is one of the best authorities on amateur athletics in the United States and is specially known as the 
leading foot-ball expert in the country. He has just been appointed Graduate Adviser in Athletics at Yale University: 


his'Alma Mater.—Epiror.] \ 


HAT athletics have come to occupy 
such a prominent pésition both in col- 
lege life and in the life of those out- 

side of college circles makes it imperative 
that they should be studied as any .other 
social phenomena. It is equally desir- 
able that that investigation should re- 
sult ‘in directing the tendencies to the 
best advantage. History is full of mis- 
takes brought about by snap judgments on 
, questions which require long study. There 
are many who are now at work upon these 
especial problems. Law making by college 
authorities or by club authorities has been 
going on for the last twenty-five years, and 
the history of that legislation has been, ‘it 
is true, marked by occasional mistakes, but 
the net result has been a gain. Mistakes have 
usually been due to too hasty a considera- 
tion of the matter and too confident belief 
in the remedial properties of legislation per 
se. Almost every one who has had occasion 
to take any interest in this subject 
has learned to look with disfavor upon 
attempts at hasty interference, but at the 
same time with considerable fear upon the 
tendency to class all athletic sports as mere 
boys’ play, to be ignored by mature men, 
and to be treated with indifference. It is the 
latter atiitude which has allowed many 
abuses to grow to such an extent as to ren- 
der the evils difficult of correction, and that 
correction attended with disagreeable tho 
perhaps temporary accompaniments. There 
are many methods by which the subject is 
approached at various universities and in 
various communities, but those universities 
and those communities are the healthiest 
wherein the character of those who control, 
direct or advise on the athletic sports is the 
highest. In some way it seems that the 
overfiow of animal spirits, if not directed 
into the channel of athletics, takes some 
course which is usually provocative of dis- 
order and mischief. 
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There are two quite distinct fields of ath- 
letics in this country, one the professional 
and the other the amateur. With the profes- 
sional this article does not pretend to treat. 
An occasional reading of the newspapers 
and a slight study of the conditions govern- 
ing professional baseball in this country 
will be enough to convince any one that the 
domain occupied by the professional has 
troubles enough of its own, and is, in fact, 
honeycombed with abuses demanding wise 
action and strong legislation. 

In the amateur field there are also abuses 
sufficient to merit especial attention. : In the 
amateur athletic world outside of the univer- 
sities and colleges the practice which is giv- 
ing rise to the most trouble, and which really 
is by all odds the most serious, is that of the 
gradual collecting of especially expert ath- 
letes into the larger clubs, and coincident with 
this, a natural loss of interest in the smaller 
organizations. Some legislation designed to 


-correct this abuse has been attempted, but 


nothing sufficiently radical to effect a thor- 
ough reform has yet been done; and unless 
something of this kind is accomplished, the 
smaller clubs are in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, owing to their inability to hold any 
athlete beyond the time when he becomes 
successful and prominent. co 
Other less important abuses in the amateur 
athletic province outside of the college 
class emanate from the relation existing be- 
tween the governing body of amateur athlet- 
ics and the college athletic organizations. 
Sometimes the difficulty crops out in the 
question of authority, and again in questions 
involving the training table, or the support 
of athletes during the summer. These two 
lesser evils operate reciprocally, and bring 
harm to the college body as well as to the 
amateur athletic organizations. They offer 
to the collegian certain temptations which 
are not wholly without peril to his standing 
as regards college eligibility, and at the 


















same time they discourage some of the 
younger and less known amateurs who are 
ngt collegians from trying for places. 

It is the abuses in college athletics which 
prove of especial interest just now. These 
troubles begin first with the undue influenc- 
ing of school athletes in the choice of a col- 
lege or university. This proselyting gives the 
school boy an exaggerated idea of his own im- 
portance which he is sure to pay for later. 
Worst of all, it leads him to believe that 
athletic prowess can be made, and caf be 
properly made, of distinct advantage to him 
in taking the place of money. He is offered 
a scholarship, or charge of an eating table, 
, or the sale of certain goods, not because he 
is especially adapted for any one of these 
things, but because he is an athlete, and in 
order that the college or university may se- 
cure the benefits of his athletic work. And 
these means above stated are the most inno- 
cent of all. There have been cases, fairly 
well proven, where much more direct in- 
ducements have been offered to a boy. 
accepts some of these favors, and makes his 
choice based upon them. The step is not a 
difficult one to accepting his board and sum- 
mer expenses for playing on some hotel ball 
nine, or representing some organization 
which needs his ability in an athletic line 
and is willing to pay a price for its attach- 
ment. 

The college athletic training tables, while 
a good thing in many respects, are becom- 
ing something of a menace to the purity of 
athletic sport in a new way. This young 
man whom we have spoken of as being in- 
duced to make. his choice of a college by con- 
siderations which shall save him money, 
goes to college and does what he is expected 
to do, and practically paid for, by getting 
on the football team. He has, upon entering, 
perhaps been given the management of an 
eating table, and consequently has not been 
charged anything for his board. ‘The cus- 
tom of the training table is that a man shall 
pay only what he has been expending pre 
vious to his being taken over, the association 
which runs the training table making up 
the deficit. Hence this young man goes in 
practically free and lives at the expense of 
the organization until the 1st of December. 
He may be a good track athlete or a base- 
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vall player as well, anu if he can manage to 
tide through the month or two intervening 
between the end of the football training table ~ 
and the beginning of the other training 
tables, he sees his way clear until the fol- 
lowing July, when he can go to his summer 
ball playing once more. 

Now all this may be an extreme case, but 
. is not an impossible one, and in some in- 
stances has proven a not improbable one. 
It is not based upon far fetched ideas, but 
upon a practical observation of the way the 
problems work out. It is true that the ma- 
jority of college athletes are not a “hired 
band of gladiators,” nor are they men whose 
expenses are in any way paid by athletic 
organizations. But there are men who would 
come under this head. Then, too, there are 
other, older men who should know better, 
who refuse to look at the thing in a suffi- 
ciently serious light to realize the evils and 


dangers accruing. i 
fretorn must begin at the commencement 


of the evil, namely, at the offerings made to 
school boys by responsible athletic managers 
in the universities./It must continue in a re- 
duction of the Jéngth of time the training 
tables are continued, so as to make longer 

’ breaks, and thus do away with some of the 
opportunity for continuous living on athletic 
organizations. Finally it must cut out, once 
and for all, the possibility of an amateur 
college athlete having his living paid for all 
summer by some interested party as a re- 
ward for athletic services. 

Beyond, and in addition to all this, there is 
an element creeping into college athletics 
which promises to be a continually increas- 
ing abuse and a menace to the welfare of 
both the athlete and the non-athlete. It is 
the element of extravagance. Much has 
been said and written upon this point, but 
the general talk and the writings have not 
instanced particular cases with sufficient 
vigor, nor have they made a _ distinction, 
which is a most important one, between the 
expenditure of a large sum of money and 
the extravagant use of that money. For in- 
stance, if $10,000 is expended in the develop- 
ment and training of a dozen men, and none 
of this money finds its way to the education 
and development of a number of other men, 
who are not noticed and who are not appar- 
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ent in a public contest, then the $10,000 is 
unquestionably extravagantly expended. 
But if with the development of the dozen 
experts who finally represent the university 
there has been a fair development of a num- 
ber of other candidates, and a general spread 
of interest in the sport, so that instead of a 
dozen men 200 men have taken part, then 
it is very probable that the $10,000 has not 
been badly expended. The great advantage 
of athletics in the yniversities to-day should 
be found in spreading an interest in athletic 
sport throughout the entire membership of 
the university and in making such sums as 
are available for the purpose go farthest in 
this extension of interest and participation. 
It has been demonstrated many times that 
this extension of interest is best brought 
about by the development of some individ- 
uals into a team or organization that can re- 
flect credit upon the university which it rep- 
resents. This leads to a desire among other 
men who have not participated to take part 
the next year, and, if possible, become mem- 
bers of this organization, and thus to a suc- 
cessful team will very often mean the addi- 
tion of scores of men to the list of candidates 


another year. But due care must be exercised © 
that all the money is not expended on the 


overdevelopment of the expert—and in this 
lies the extravagance. 

The equipment of a team or an organiza- 
tion with unnecessary and unneeded uni- 
forms late in the season, the distribution of 
too many kinds or too expensive prizes at 
the end of the season, these and like in- 
stances are suggestions of undue expendi- 
ture of the funds for and in behalf of the ex- 
pert rather than the general body of inter- 
ested men. 

On the other hand, the expenditure of 
money more particularly for the benefit of a 
number of unplaced men who do not succeed 
in making the crew, nine or team, but who 
struggle manfully toward that end through- 
out the season, and who gain therefrom in- 
creased health and interest in outdoor ath- 
letics, is money well expended, so long as 
there are funds in the treasury to meet the 
uemands. Very few who have not followed 
the ins and outs of the expenditure by man- 
agers or by committees can, from glancing 
at the footing of the expense coiumns, fairly 
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pass judgment upon abuses on the financial 
side. Take the item of traveling expenses, 
for instance. In the case of a football team ~ 
journeying from Boston to Philadelphia, the 
sum total expended might represent the tak- 
ing down of fifteen or twenty men and mak- 
ing the trip a very expensive one, just as an 
individual might make his own personal ac- 
count on the trip an extravagant one. On 
the other hand an equal sum might be ex- 
pended in taking more men and that sum 
might represent in the case of many of the 
men a kind of reward for their work of the 
season in playing on second or third elevens, 
and thus,-while achieving no final triumph 
for themselves, making possible the better 
development of a university team, and the 
extension of interest, while at the same time 
getting plenty of outdoor exercise them- 
selves. 

The training table expenses of a crew 

might mean an extravagant living of 
ten or twelve men during an unusually 
protracted term, or with the same 
amount over a period of shorter dura- 
tion and with less extravagance, the support 
of two or three crews together with the men 
who possibly have come down to spend a 
day or two with the crew for one reason or 
another at the training quarters. Representa- 
tives of the faculty may have come over to 
hold examinations; old coaches and captains 
may have come back to look on or assist in 
the development of the crew; these and other 
most desirable visitors may have been enter- 
tained at the quarters. 
_ These are only instances, but they go to 
show that the line to be drawn between a 
proper and desirable expenditure of funds 
and the abuse of such expenditure is one 
that only a personal acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the case can be certain of 
fairly determining. 

Another point which should be remembered 
by those who investigate college athletics, 
their uses and abuses, is that comparisons 
between one university and another, espe- 
cially in the matter of the financial reports of 
the athletic management, are apt to be re- 
markably misleading. Instances will give 
point to this suggestion. . 

An athletic field costs from $30,000 to $40,- 
000. In some universities this field is given 
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outright by a patriotic graduate. In others 
the amount to purchase it may be in 
part collected in small sums from in- 
dividuals and the balance made up 


by taking from the receipts of the athletic 


association. In one university the field may 
be equipped and managed by the university 
and the expense item of that management 
not appear in the athletic association report 
in any way. Seats and grand stands may 
be erected there out of the university ex- 
chequer or by the private subscriptions of 
individuals, and the amount may not appear 
in the current expenses of the athletic asso- 
ciation. The trainer or trainers may be sal- 
aried oflicers of the university and the money 
paid over to them may not appear in the 
current expenses of the athletic association. 
The equipment and running of boat houses, 
the shells, oars, row locks, etc., may appear 
or not appear in the current expenses col- 
umn of the financial side of athletics. Hence 
it will easily be appreciated that a differ- 
ence of thousands of dollars in the total foot- 
ings may mean only a transfer of certain 
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expenses from the direct bookkeeping of the 
athletic association to some other depart- 
ment and have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of an economical management. 

But the financial side is not one of nearly 
as much seriousness to the welfare of ath- 
letics as is the proper dissemination of the 
love and appreciation of clean sport and fair . 
play throughout the universities and by them 
among the amateur clubs. To cherish the 
sport for sport’s sake without necessarily 
diminishing in any way the desire and the 
pleasure of victory; to appreciate thor- 
oughly that that victory and athletic prowess 
either of the university, or of the team, or of 
an individual, must not depend either upon 
the money they will bring in or upon the ex- 
pense involved; to base success rather upon 
the inherent manhood, the indefatigable en- 
ergy and persistence of work, this it is that 
offers the best course toward the solution of 
these constantly recurring and involved prob- 
lems, as well as the best safeguard against 
abuses. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The City and the Citizen. 


By Otis Kendall Stuart. 


alty ” naturally produces in the mind 

of the public officeholder the impres- 
sion that party interests are of paramount 
importance; and, hence, honest servants of 
the people may easily mistake their real du- 
ties. Add to this legitimate, but pernicious, 
influence upon the mind of the officeholder 
in general the ‘! personal equation ’”—power 
and emoluments and opportunities—the pe- 
culiar temptations to which city officials in 
particular are subjected—and you have ac- 
counted well for the firm grip which the 
great party “ machines” have on American 
municipal governments. These influences 
create a new and singular point of view for 
the politician. On the one hand, he sees 
that “ Party Loyalty” is as strong in his 
constituents as in himself; and, on the other 
hand, he knows that his position—his bread 
and butter—depends, not upon his own abil- 


b Be popular sentiment ‘of ‘“‘ Party Loy- 







ity as an official, put upon the will of the 
machine “Boss” and the success of the 
party at the polls. His own political tradi- 
tions, his most vital personal interests, and 
the example of the mass of the voters, all 
prompt the American municipal officeholder 
to further his party’s good rather than the 
city’s. He cannot serve two masters, and 
he neglects the one who means the least to 
him. His first duty being to his party or his 
“Boss,” something less than his duty will an- 
swer for the people. There creeps into his 
consciousness the idea that public, as dis- 
tinguished from party, affairs are unimpor- 
tant, 

It is difficult here to restrain the desire to 
illustrate the many evils in municipal gov- 
ernment which are born of this abortive 
point of view. Not all of the city’s adminis- 
trative and legislative faults are due to bad 
charters and dishonest officials. In every 
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large American municipality acts of mis- 
government have been committed, notwith- 
standing charter law, by men of personal 
Antegrity, in the name of “ Party Loyalty.” 
These men do not excuse, they justify such 
acts. When conceptions are perverted, con- 
science is satisfied by false standards of 

. right. And many a city official, condemned 
and punished, is a martyr to a false ideal, 
and an object really of pity more than of 
wrath. 

The same cause which produces the hon- 
est politician’s abortive view of public duty 
affects the minds of the people generally. 
The idea that “a public office is a public 
trust” is by no means universal with us. 
The city incumbent’s conception of his duty 
is as high as the voter’s. Both the incum- 
bent and the voter regard the office as pri- 
marily a means of securing party power. 
That, consequently, our ideal of the city, 
‘and of its officers’ proper functions, is low 
is self-evident. We expect but a low order 
of public service from our public servants. 
We have been satisfied with such service so 
long that we have grown accustomed to mu- 
nicipal misgovernment, and we kick only 
when the evil becomes unbearable. 

In ordinary business we suit the man to 


the position, but in municipal politics we 


suit the position to the man. This sodden 
apathy with which our urban populations 
regard, and even mildly condone, the faults 
and moral shortcomings of their public 
servants is the worst feature of American 
political life to-day. It denotes a diseased 
political sentiment, a rot which must be 
sloughed off before we can hope for even 
the beginnings. of permanent, good city 
government. How can we expect to deter- 
mine what makes for the city’s development 
until we are able to distinguish what is bad 
in municipal politics ? 
We are a practical people, learning far 
more readily by example than by precept. 
' We listen to all theories, but we act on none. 
We will trust our senses and our experi- 
ence, but we distrust our reasoning. We 
must test everything by experiment. Un- 
til theory has been reduced to practice, rea- 
son substantiated by experience, and every 
new idea tested by actual experiment, we 
will wait. This trait, which is in us by right 
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of birth and force of environment, is na- 
tional, and has characterized all our: polit- 
ical changes and advances in the past. In 
the eighteenth century it*molded our legisla- 
tion and our peculiarities as rebels, and gave 
the color of “Compromise” to our Federal 
Constitution; in the nineteenth, it has af- 
fected our whole national policy, domestic 
and foreign, and it delayed the final strug- 
gle over slavery until other people mistook 
our practical caution for impotent coward- 
ice; and it is now checking the progress of 
municipal reform. 

But the political system under which our 
cities eke out a miserable existence is not 
fruitful of such good examples. Some 
initiative is needful in any movement, 
whether its end be moral or material, for 
progress does not come spontaneously, but 
is the issue of intelligent toil and struggle. 
The initiative in municipal reform could not 
spring from the masses, if for no other rea- 
son than that the masses, whatever their 
relation to the party machines, are far re- 
moved from the city’s government. Be- 
tween the citizen and the city there is an 
institution—the Political Party—which holds 
the allegiance of the voter and the reins of 
city control. Against this institution pa 
triots throw themselves in vain. Even con 
siderable bodies of respectable citizens find 
it impossible to effect more than mere 
transient improvements in municipal ad- 
ministration, and not even these in munic- 
ipal legislation, because the people, by their 
“Party Loyalty,” continually elect and re- 
elect the regular nominees of the party “ ma- 
chines,” and these successful nominees, and 
the subordinates they appoint, conduct their 
offices as if they were but working parts of 
the great ‘« machines.” The initiative neces- 
sarily must spring from the individual, not 
the people as a whole; and the individual 
citizen finds all his initiative in municipal 
reform rendered futile by tle Political 
Party—the institution which stands rigid be- 
tween the public and the government of our 
cities. Nor is it needful to remark that in- 
evitable defeat takes away the incentives to 
action. Men will not often try to do what 
experience teaches they can seldom do. 

Under our present political system there is 
but one saurce—the Political Party—whence 














successful movements for city reform can 
emanate. Now it would be easy, were it 
here necessary, to show that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Political Party and the 
party “machine” are identical. That is to 
say, if we continue the existing system, the 
keystone of which is our method of nomi- 
nating candidates, we must depend upon the 
party “ machine” for the reform of munic- 
ipal government! Simply to state this prop- 
osition must bring the blush of shame to 
the face of a true American. Our party 
“machines” thrive on the spoils of public 
office and the abuse of the power which at- 
taches to public office. They are the Alpha 
and the Omega of money in politics. It is for 
money that the politician dares to achieve 
power in this, a democratic country; and it 
is with money he maintains power when 
once it is achieved. The very institution 
which alone can give us municipal progress 
is most interested in checking progress, for 
it is in the city that the spoils of office are 
richest. Radical reform of our municipali- 
ties would wipe out the greatest source of 
the “ machine’s ”: power; and even mere im- 
provements in the city’s material aspect are, 
consequently, to be obtained only in return 
for a substantial quid pro quo. 

From whatever point the present aspect 
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of American politics is viewed, the thing 

that is seen first, because it is most prom- 

inent everywhere, is the sentiment of “ Party 

Loyalty.” Directly or indirectly, it affects 

our whole scheme of government, national 

as well as local. Through party represent- 

atives in Congress it determines the course 

of domestic legislation and threatens to rev- 

olutionize our foreign policy. It convulses 

trade with constant tariff tinkering. Through 

State Legislatures it colors our labor laws, 

and tries to subvert the time-honored prin- 

ciple of ‘equal representation.” It forbids 

women of mature years to work as long as 

they please, and would disenfranchise the 

city voter! No intelligent man will dispute 

the statement that it—‘‘ Party Loyalty ”—is 

the great obstacle to municipal reform in 

this country. Tho other causes (for instance, 

the American’s feeling ‘“ that his neighbors 

may some day be of use to him; ” or, the tie 
of blood between the masses and our mil- 

lion officeholders) may in part account for 
the dearth of city reform movements spring- 
ing from the citizen, still it is the sentiment 
of “ Party Loyalty ” which accounts for their 
failure; and to what extent the citizen’s con- 
sciousness of ultimate failure stifles his pa- 
triotic impulses not even the final solution 
of the municipal problem will discover. 


PHILapE.puiA, Pa, 


The Unfailing Consolation. 
By Samantha Whipple Shoup. 


OW beautiful to be dead ! 
Where nothing dreams or grieves, 
To lie where sunshine weaves 
a The shadows of the leaves 
‘ Above my head. 
How blesséd to be dead ! 


How beautiful to be dead ! 
The anguish to forget, 
The turmoil and the fret, 
The sharpness of regret— 
All calm instead. 
How gracious to be dead ! 





How beautiful to be dead ! 
To be alone again, 
Safe from the struggle vain, 
The tired, insistent pain, 
The noises overhead. 
How peaceful to be dead ! 


How beautiful to be dead ! 
Life, I have borne thee long, ' 
But all thy strife and wrong, 
Some day shall melt to song, 

And then be fied. 

Some day I shall be dead. 


Dusugug, Ia, 








Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HERE was no light in the lantern of 
the Capitol last Friday night;. there 
will be no light there next Friday 

night. It has been a stariding rule of the 
. House for some years that Friday night 
shall be devoted to private pension bills. 
Old soldiers from Maine to California who 
have suffered under the charge of desertion 
or who have been unable to get their ap- 
plication through the Pension Bureau, have 
watched with impatient eye from week to 
week that gleaming light on the Capitoline 
hill whose parliamentary rays are faintly 
reflected in the opaque pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. If there is any Scrip- 
tural injunction which Congressmen like to 
observe it is “ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men,” especially in the debased political 
version “ before the men in your Congres- 
sional district; that your good works may 
be known of men and that they may glorify 
you.” And so they have not hidden their 
pension light under a bushel, but have 
kindled it in the dome of the Capitol where 
it could be seen of men. But now after many 
years of gleaming, the Friday night pension 
lantern is put out. Let not the old soldiers 
rise in their wrath and come to Washington 
or send their 25,000 pension attorneys to 
see what is the matter. The members of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress are not going to 
eclipse their own political future by extin- 
guishing the glittering expectations of the 
old soldier. “I have about a thousand let- 
ters a week,” said to me a prominent Con- 
gressman, ‘and the great majority are about 
pensions, and if the appropriation were 
raised to six hundred million dollars there 
would be just as many or perhaps more let- 
ters asking for an increase.” Let it not be sup- 
posed then that members of Congress of 
either party are going to cut down their 
mail or the revenues of their constituents. 
If they have put out the light in the lantern 
it is not because it seems like a Diogenic 
advertisement for an honest man, but be- 
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cause they have found that in this pension 
business they can shine better by day than 
by night. ' ‘ 

Not only in this session but in many pre- 
vious ones it has been very difficult to get up 
much enthusiasm for the old soldier on 
Friday night. Members have been in the 
habit of accepting too many invitations to 
dinner or have preferred the hotel parlor or 
the comforts of domestic life to going back 
to the Capitol and hearing a detailed enum- 
eration of the diseases of a score of ap- ; 
plicants for special allowances, or the his- 
tory of as many more reputed deserters. 
Why, it is argued, should 357 men come to- 
gether to sit as a Congressional jury in such 
cases; why not trust the committee report- 
ing the bill ? And so as a matter of fact the 
business of the House on pension nights 
has been conducted by a handful of the 
faithful who could say “ Pars quorum fui.” 
But there was just the rub! No member could 
really say that he was a member of a 
quorum, because there was no quorum pres- 
ent. The fact that there is no quorum pres- 
ent does not interfere with the transaction 
of business unless the attention of the House 
is called to that fact. But the great trouble 
in this Congress has been that one member 
would insist on awakening the attention of 
the House to that fact. And when the 
House is officially informed of a fact which 
every member knew perfectly well before, 
tho he was careful not to mention the fact 
out loud, then it is the duty of the chair- 
man to get up and count those who are 
present and to announce to the House what 
he knew before he counted and what the 
House knew before he counted, that there is 
no quorum present. Then it becomes the 
duty of the Speaker to order a call of the 
House, which means that the absentees must 
be drummed up unless somebody makes a 
motion to adjourn. In spite of all the power 
that is conferred upon the Speaker, and in 
spite of the power which may be wielded by 
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the majority, there is still some power left 
for the individual member; it is the power 
to object. He can make a point of order; 
he can object when unanimous consent is 
asked, and he can prevent business being 
done when no quorum is present. There are 
members occasionally who delight in exer- 
cising all the rights they have. They con- 
sider it for the public advantage to do so, 
and perhaps it may be. Sometimes the ob- 
jection is simply dangled as a threat. “I ob- 
serve,” says a member of the opposition, 
“that there is not a large attendance here 
this evening, and I must ask the gentleman 
who has charge of this bill to reduce the 
amount from $50 to $25. Otherwise I shall 
be obliged to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that there is not——”’ But 
before the gentleman has time to utter the 
dread word his amendment has been ac- 
cepted and the bill is passed. 
Occasionally a member looms up who is a 
veritable quorum fiend, and who will not let 
business be done unless the required num- 
ber are there. The member who has played 
‘that role in this Congress is Mr. Talbert, of 
South Carolina. He has taken a keen pleas- 
ure in exercising his constitutional priv- 
ileges, and has insisted that the Republicans 
should come to time and show their inter- 
est in the old soldier by being present or 


-else adjourn. All attempts, however, to get 


together a majority at the Friday evening 
sessions have failed. The Committee on Pen- 
sions has been in despair. Nine thousand 
bills of various sorts have been introduced 
into the House this session. Of these 3,600 
have been referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. The committee by the Ist 
of March had considered about 600 of these 
claims, and had reported favorably on more 
than 280. Then besides there are the host 
of bills going to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs to correct the military or naval record 
of soldiers or sailors; and there are various 
bills for the relief of certain persons which 
go to the Committee on Claims, forming a 
different class of private bills, not having 
the privilege of pension nights. What should 
be done under the circumstances ? The old 
soldiers could not be dropped, and the mem- 
bers could not be summoned, or, if sum- 
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moned, would not attend. The only way out 
was through a day session. Accordingly, 
the Committee on Rules brought in a spe- 
cial resolution providing that during the re- 
mainder of this Congress the second and 
fourth Fridays in each month shall be set 
apart for the consideration of private pen- 
sion bills, bills for the removal of politicai 
disabilities and bills for the removal of the 
charge of desertion. It did not take long to 
pass the resolution, which has now become a 
fixed rule for this Congress. 

Mr. Talbert had a chance to fire a parting 
shot at the Republicans whom he had forced 
into this strait: ‘‘ You are unwilling to leave 
your pink teas and polka (as the unsophis- 
ticated Congressional Record spells it)’ par 


‘ties to come here to.do the old soldier jus- 


tice. Ah, ye hypocrites, ye pretenders, ye 
scribes and Pharisees! Ye whited sepul- 
chres, full of dead men’s bones within, tho 
white outside. It will be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon than it will be for you in the 
day of judgment.” And, of course, Mr. Tal- 
bert thinks that politically the day of judg- 
ment is coming next November; but Miller- 
ite predictions in politics, like those in re- 
ligion, are not always fulfilled. 
The effect of the new rule was seen last 
Friday afternoon when the House, in spite 
of opposition by Mr. Loud, succeeded in dis- 
posing of ninety-six pension cases. Mr. 
Loud had the boldness to declare that 95 
per cent. of the pension cases reported here 
for action should never receive the favor-— 
able consideration of any legislative body. 
The Senate, which is usually very liberal in 
this matter of pensions, has just declined to 
place the late queen of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands upon the pension list. The amend- 
ment, which was offered by Senator Hoar in 
discussing the Diplomatic and Consular Bill, 
proposed to pay Liliuokalani the sum of $20,- 
000 for the year-ending December 31st, 1900, 
and anuually thereafter the sum of $10,000 
during her natural life! Truly, a liberal 
man deviseth liberal things! But the Sen- 
ate did not happen to be in a generous, 
mood. Two or three members asked for’ an 
explanation. It was then stated that this 
lady had been the proprietor in her own 
right of certain lands which had passed into 
the possession of the United States Govern- 
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ment as public lands held for the Territory 
of Hawaii. It was proposed that the sum 
voted should be in extinguishment of any 
and all claims which she may have or pre- 
tend to have against the United States or the 
late republic of Hawaii. Senator Tillman 
raised the point that if the Hawaiian Terri- 
tory is to have the benefit of these crown 
lands, the amount ought to be a charge on 
the territory, and the United States having 
assumed approximately a debt of $4,000,- 
900 should not in addition be charged with 
the liquidation ofthe claims of the late 
queen. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, took 
the impregnable ground that the crown lands 
belonged not to the queen personally, but 
to the government of the island, and that 
when the republic was organized these lands 
became the property of the new govern- 
ment. He was willing to make a donation, 
but he was not willing to acknowledge a 
claim. Senator Gallinger declared the ap- 
propriation utterly unjustifiable. Senator 
Lodge admitted that ‘the queen” had no 
claim; he favored it simply as an act of 
grace, a pure gift and nothing else. Senator 
Thurston objected to putting this lady on the 
pension rolls of the United States; he pre- 
ferred to pay her a sum outright. Senator 
Cockrell threw some humor into the discus- 
sion by objecting to it as a dangerous prec- 
edent at this particular time. “If all the 


dethroned ex-empresses of the thousand is-. 


lands constituting the Pacific Islands are to 
be.pensioned it will be a handsome roll. We 
shall have the queen of the Sulus, $7,500 an- 
nually. We shall have the queen of some 
other one of the islands upon our pension 
rolls. It will be a handsome roll. It will 
then go down to the lower grades of $8,000 
and $7,000 and $6,000, and finally down to 
the widows of the Presidents of the United 
States, way down at the foot of the list, 
$5,000.” ‘ What about Aguinaldo ?” asked 
Senator Morgan. “ As a matter of course,” 
said Senator Cockrell, “the widow of Agui- 
naldo will have to come in, and so will all of 
_ them.” 

Senator Hoar pled in vain for the human- 
ity of such an appropriation. Senator Mc- 
Cumber would not concede that the ex-queen 











was entitled legally or morally to any money | 
from the people of the United States. And - 
so after a little more discussion the matter 
was dropped for the present. But it may 
come up again on the Sundry Civil Bill. 

For the last two weeks my letter has been 
filled with Porto Rico, and it might have 
been filled to-day with the same subject, for 
it is still the burning question. The feeling 
against the tariff has been gaining strength. 
Were the question pushed to a vote to-day in 
the Senate, the House bill would be de- 
feated beyond doubt. I might send a whole 
column of the caucus talk yesterday, but the 
position can be very briefly stated. Several 
prominent Republican Senators spoke strong- 
ly against the bill. -Among them were Sen- 
ators Davis, Simon, Mason, Proctor and 
Fairbanks. Tho Senator Foraker defends 
the tariff he is more concerned with the gov- 
ernmental features of the bill. The practicai 
result of the caucus was the determination 
to pass the House bill appropriating $2,000,- 
000 for the relief of the Porto Ricans, and 
to appoint a Committee of Seven to canvass 
the Senate with the view of reaching some 
tariff basis. The tariff men hope that the 
opposition in the country to the measure 
will decline, tho why it should not grow 
stronger the more the matter is discussed it 
is difficult to see. Of course the sugar and 
tobacco men are working tremendously for 
the tariff. The matter has come now to be 
not one of degree, but of principle, and there 
are Senators.who would not vote for a tar- 
iff of one per cent. any more than they would 
vote for a tariff of fifteen. The feeling here 
has hardly lost any of its acuteness. Legal 
complications multiply rather than disap- 
pear. If the country keeps up the opposition, 
the tariff feature will be defeated. 

As for other matters which loom up; they 
are the Loud Postal Bill, and the Ha- 
waiian Bill in the House, and the Subsidy 
Bill in the Senate. As for things’ accom- 
plished, the most contented man in the 
House this week is Mr. Overstreet, who as 
the member that introduced the Finance Bill 
in the House bought a gold pen the other 
day and took the parchment to the President 
for his signature. 
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Archbishop Benson of Can- 


terbury.* 

THE only fault of this work is the excess 
of its merits. It is comprehensive, thor- 
ough, appreciative and impartially critical, 
a rich monumental biography in which the 
Archbishop and his work live again, and 


-with him some fifteen or twenty years of 


the recent Anglican Church. But fifteen 
hundred closely printed octavo pages make 
a large demand on the small store of leisure 
we can bestow on one new book, now that 
the output of a year is mounting up to five 
thousand. It must be noted, however, that 
the second and larger of the two volumes is 
devoted, in the main, to the thirteen years 
of the Primacy, and that the personal biog- 
raphy as such is largely limited to the first 
volume. 

The author’s method is responsible for 
another considerable expansion of his work, 
and for this point in his method he deserves 
only praise. He assumed the office of his 
own father’s biographer with reluctance, 
and only when it was put upon him by some 
of the first and best men in England, in- 
timate friends of .the Archbishop, who 
knew the son as they did the father. Even 
then he yielded only when it grew clear that 
his father’s letters, diaries and writings 
might do one large part of the work in an 
autobiographic fashion, and that for another 
large part he might draw on letters from dis- 
tinguished people, and on the contributions 
they could be induced to make to special 
aspects of the Archbishop’s life and work. 

This must be accepted as the best possi- 
ble plan for the new Life, and it has not failed 
of an -extremely interesting and valuable 
result. But it was a plan which could not 
be worked out in brief terms. It committed 
the author to leisurely methods, yet’ after 
reading. the whole fourteen hundred pages 
we are quite sure that no one will ever make 
a considerable use of the book without dis- 





*Tue Lirz or Epwarp Wuite Benson, Sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By his son, Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson, of Eton Col eee. The Macmillan Company. 
Two vols., 8vo: pp. 647 and 851. $8.00. 
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covering that all this expansion is to good 
purpose, and that his benefit from the book 
is largely the result of this leisurely method. 
It required great courage, in these restless, 
frivolous days, as well as an admirable filial 
devotion, to work out the picture of his 
father’s life with the patient deliberation 
our author has bestowed on it. And, be- 
sides, it will do us no harm to remind 
our readers that as time is an essential ele- 
ment in the growth of character, and as 
all progress in holy character is gradual, it 


becomes something like a matter of imper- 


ative obligation in drawing the personal 
portrait of a great leader in the Spiritual 
life of the world that it should not be done 
in a rapid sketch, in broad outlines and a 
few bold strokes, but left to develop slowly 
enough to let the life form itself naturally 
as a growth in wisdom, grace and spiritual 
power. This becomes doubly important 
when the biographer mingles the true pro- 
portions of shade as well as of light in his 
work, and does not refrain from an honest 
critical candor in his treatment of the sub- 
ject. If we require the honest biographer to 
reveal the defects of a good and great man 
Wwe are bound to give him time and room 
to illustrate the strength, power, beauty 
and usefulness of his subject, and let his 
fau'ts fade out in the proportions of his biog- 
raphy as they did in the radiant reality of 
his life. 

This is exactly what Archbishop Benson’s 
son has done in these two volumes. They 
illustrate the ecclesiastical life of England 
for the last twenty-five years, and enter 
more or less fully on some of the more im- 
portant cases, as, for example, the Lincoln 
trial; but, after all, one noble Christian per- 
sonality dominates the history. What the 
author gives us is a radiant Christian per- 
sonality, rather than a series of events, how- 
ever complex or important. To quote his 
own remark in the Preface: 


“It seemed better to draw as careful a pic- 
ture of my father’s life as possible, and to touch 
on events through the medium of personality 
723 
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rather than~ to reveal personality through 
events.” 

That he has done this is the charm of the 
book. And so long as a great Christian per- 
sonality holds its place among the noblest 
and most enduring forces that God employs 
for the development of his providential gov- 
ernment of the world there will be nothing 
better worth doing. 

In looking at the biographic story, it be- 
gins quite plainly with “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” and expands into 
nothing more brilliant than that one of the 
family married: Barry Cornwall, and thus 
the poet, Adelaide Anne Procter, was the 
Archbishop’s second cousin. His father was 
a man of capacity in various directions, 
with a competence inherited from the wreck 
of his father’s foriune, a turn for chemistry 
and botany, an author, and endowed with an 
inventive ingenuity which he could not turn 
to his own acount. He was a strong Evan- 
gelical, and from him the future Archbishop 
learned a respect for the Evangelical name 
and character which his own stalwart 
churchmanship and love of ritual enrich- 
ment never lowered. He was at first a “ lit- 
tle, thin, pale fellow,” who seemed not long 
for this world, but came back from a round 
in Yorkshire so brown and tough that they 
gave up calling him by his second name, 
White, as quite too far from the fact. When 
still too young for school, one of his letters 
to an uncle contains this prophetic post- 
script: “Dear uncle, if I continue to wish 
to be a clergyman, do you think there is any 
probability of it? E. W. B.” In his first 
school at Birmingham his genius for attract- 
ing friends who were destined to make a 
great name in the world bore its first fruit 
in opening his life-long friendship with 
Westcott, now Bishop of Durham, and 
Lightfoot, who preceded him in the same 
great see. At Cambridge, when he came out 
Fellow of Trinity and the Chancellor’s 
Medalist, friends multiplied around him. 
His school life as one of the Masters at 
Rugby under Goulburn and Temple as Head- 
masters is yet more important, as exhibit- 
ing the training of the future Archbishop. 
The account given by his son is all the more 
effective for the details it presents of Ben- 
son’s intimate relations with the boys, and 





of the consolidation and development of his 
character under. the discipline of these re- 
lations and the responsibilities of a master. 
It was his appointment as first Headmas- 
ter of Wellington College, where, like Arnold 
at Rugby, he had all the foundations to lay, 
which made him known to personages of the 
highest distinction. From his first appear- 
ance at Trinity: his stately presence, com- 
manding look and Fra Angelico profile had 
indicated to those who knew him a man 
destined to an uncommon career. When he 
was graduated the suffrages of the brilliant 
company he lived in had already fixed on 
him for the greatest positions. At Welling- 
ton these vague intimations begin to take 
shape. The man himself is slowly forming 
before our eyes for greater things. Prince 
Albert and the Queen discover what he is 
and from that time on, through all his ex- 
perience as Headmaster at Wellington, 
Chancellor of Lincoln and Bishop of Truro, 
we see rapidly developed the wise, gracious, 
strenuous and resourceful Christian man, 
who, without a thought of what is await- 
ing him, is in God’s time to be appointed 
Primate of the English Church. 
All through the history of the Primacy, as 
given in the second volume, it is the char- 
acter of the Archbishop which really 
achieves results. This Christian personality 
of his is the key to the events. The Arch- 
bishop’s character is the central force in the 
history which holds it together and moves 
it on. A better illustration of what Benson 
was as an Archbishop of Canterbury cannot 
be had than the Lincoln case. Judged by 
the strong churchmanship of his book on 
Cyprian, the liberal Anglican might have 
anticipated a hard rule; or if some misin- 
terpreted praise of Laud that his artistic 
sympathies and love of ritualistic enrich- 
ment drew from him in his enthronement 
address were to be taken as the key to his 
Primacy, it would have been far other than 
the happy, contented and progressive admin- 
istration it was. But the elements were 


mixed in him in true proportions, and what 
they were in the life his son with a’ marvel- 
ously combination of critical candor with 
filial reverence, of cold accuracy with ten- 
der affection, has truly and beautifully 
shown. The history is well told in his work, 


























































but the finest thing in his two volumes is 
the radiant Christian personality they il- 
lustrate. 
wt 

THE NEw Ricutr. A Plea for Fair Play 
Through a More Just Social Order. By 8S. M. 
Jones. (New York: Eastern Book Concern. 
$1.75.) In this book the well-known Mayor 
of Toledo has elaborately systematized a 
statement and published the theories, the 
public advocacy of which have made him so 
conspicuous a figure in American political 
life. It will be seen that the Mayor is to be 
classed untquivocally as a collectivist; he 
preaches the widest extension of the powers 
of the State in industrial matters, that the 
democracy may have the same control over 
its economic as over its political affairs. 
With entire faith in the justice of the com- 
mon people and in their ultimate wisdom, 
even tho it may be joined only through 
mistaken stumbling over stony and briary 
paths, he sees in the future'no hope of so- 
cial salvation except by the completest 
democratization of all our institutions. A 
meliorist, even an optimist, the tendencies of 
the times, tho clouded with many shadows, 
are directed overwhelmingly toward the ac- 
complishment of the foreseen goal. The most 
interesting chapter of the book is the au- 
tobiography. Told simply and modestly, it 
is a graphic portraiture of the Mayor’s sirong 
and kindly personality, an affecting recital 
of the incidents of a worthy life and of the 
relation of those incidents to the growth of 
his beliefs. The book is published by sub- 
scription. It is copiously illustrated, as most 
subscription books are. 





GROWTH OF NATIONALITY IN THE UNITED 
Statrs. By John Bascom. (New York; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. $1.25.) This vol- 
ume is the fruit of lectures on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which were meant 
not to show its technical construction and 
interpretation, but to indicate the general 
tendency of its development. It is a social, 
rather than a legal study, and is intended 
to bring out the change from a union of 
States to a unified nation. In the introduc- 
tion the diversities of colonial aims, and the 
conflicts between governmental departments 
are dwelt upon. The development of the 
Supreme Court, the contests in connection 
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with States, and the contests between sec- 
tions, or groups of States, are then treated. 
The Dred Scott decision and its political 
bearings, the rebellion and the period: of 
reconstruction are reviewed, the legal-tender 
decision being justified. Professor Bascom 
also approves the decision in the Slaughter 
House cases, which practically limited the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the protection of 
colored citizens of the United States. He 
does not consider the later decision on the 
Mississippi constitution, which does not al- 
low these citizens to vote in State elections 
except under peculiar restrictions. The gen- 
eral principle on which Professor Bascom’s 
criticism proceeds we should call oppor- 
tunism; the Constitution ought to adapt it- 
self to public opinion. No doubt the Su- 
preme Court has generally followed this 
principle, and its decisions are therefore gen- 
erally acceptable to Professor Bascom. As 
the income tax was popular, he thinks the 
Supreme Court ought to have held it consti- 
tutional. The tone of the book is moderate, 
but the reasoning of the author is not strong. 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY FOR THE YEAR 
1898. (Svo, pp. 647. Government Printing 
House, Washington, D. C.) There is a wealth 
of valuable material that is hidden away in 
these Government reports, and they are il- 
lustrated with a profusion of colored and 
other plates. The intelligent agriculturist 
ought to have access to them. A volume like 
this is extremely useful as well as full of in- 
terest. We mention the single short paper on 
the breeding of hybrids between the horse 
and the zebra, and we observe that the sub-, 
ject of tuberculosis has large space. : 
SEARCHLIGHTS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A 
Symposium. (16mo, pp. 126. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents.) 
There are collected in this little volume ten 
short essays by different writers, the gen- 
eral view'of which may be gathered from 
the closing sentence in the first essay, which 
declares Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy the “ most 
stupendous non sequitur in the history of de- 
lusions.” Perhaps the least severe of the 
papers is that by President Faunce, who 
finds in Eddyism a crude idealism and a 
clear realization of the immanence of God. 
We are surprised that it has anything clear, 
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THE Four Gospets FRoM THE LAWYER'S’ 
STanNpDPoIntT. By Edmund H. Bennett, LL.D. 
(16mo, pp. 58. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
€o. $1.00.) From the lawyer’s point of view 
the author discusses the variations and ap- 
parent inconsistencies in the Gospels and 
finds them no more than are to be expected 
in reports that might come before a court 
from persons who are telling the truth. A 
number of cases are taken up, such as that 
of the two demoniacs and the two thieves 
on the cross, and the conclusion is that of 
faith. 

THE WATCHERS. By A. E. W. Mason. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.) Mr. 
Mason’s strong points as a story writer, so 
well shown in “ Miranda of the Balcony,” 
come out again quite conspicuously in this 
new novel, which has a strong plot, plenty of 
mystery and just the romantic atmosphere of 
its time and place—the year 1758 and London 
—and just the picturesque mystery to glad- 
den the story-reader’s heart. } 

A WORLD IN A GARDEN. By R. Neish. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. $1.75.) Here is a book 
wholly fascinating to look at and to read, in 
which a iover of nature writes down the de- 
lights of sunshine, birds, winds, trees, plants, 


flowers and all the gentle emotions they ex- . 


cite. Next to the garden and fine weather, 
give us a volume like this. The paper, print, 
illustrations and binding are in perfect ac- 
cord with the author’s cultivated taste and 
charming literary style. 

WHITE AND BLack UNDER THE’ OLD RE- 
GIME. By Victoria V. Clayton. With an Intro- 
duction by Frederic Cook Morehouse. (Milwau- 
kee: The Young Churchman Co. $1.00.) An 
unpretentious but interesting sketch of the 
relations between whites and blacks in the 
South during the period of slavery. Mrs. 
Clayton is the widow of the late Gen. Henry 
D. Clayton, of Alabama. Her style is se- 
rious and simple, and what she sets down in 
her little book is from her own experience 
and observation. In the long future histo- 
rians will be glad to make use of genuine 
records like this. 

THE Poor PiLutTocratT. By Maurus Jékai. 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure (Oo. 
$1.25.) This translation is by R. Nisget 
Bain, and seems to be a notably good render- 


Si 


ing into English of a powerful romance by 
the greatest of Hungarian story-tellers. 


MorE CoLonraAL HOMESTEADS AND THEIR 
Stories. By Marion Harland. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) A handsome 
book in appearance and most interesting in 
fact is this new volume of “ Colonial Home 
stead’ descriptions and pictures. Mrs. Ter- 
hune has a fine gift which comes out strong- 
ly in this sort of work. As a sumptuous of- 
fering to patriotic taste, and as a delightful 
collection of foot-notes and addenda to Amer- 
ican social and domestic history, this book 
is not to be overlooked in our thought of 
Christmas gifts. 


Sons or STRENGTH. By William R. Lighton. 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 
$1.25.) A story of the border wars in Kan- 
sas. It has the earmarks of a creation from 
the hand of an enthusiastic and inexperienced 
writer, at least not experienced in the com- 
position of a romance; but it is singularly in- 
teresting in places, as if sketched directly 
from life on the spot. The raw Kansas at- 
mosphere of border-war days hangs like a 
reality on many of the scenes. 


Mr. JacK HAMLIN’s MEDITATIONS “AND 
OTHER Stories. By Bret Harte. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Hight 
stories by Bret Harte, most of them in his 
characteristic manner and on his favorite 
ground. The charm of style which marked 
all of Mr. Harte’s early sketches of Califor- 
nia romance hangs over these pages, giv- 
ing each story a fascination of its own. 


LAxpzZLA Saca. Translated From the Ice- 
landic. By Muriel A. OC. Press. (London: J. 
M. Dent & Co. 50 cents.) A prose rendering 
of the Laxdeela Saga, a record reaching from 
about 890 to 1031 A. D., with a map of-the 
district which is the scene of the stories. 

Biblical students will find a convenient 
guide ready to their hand in the two pocket 
volumes of THE TEMPLE TREASURY. A Bib- 
lical Diary Compiled With References. (BH. P. 
Dutton & Co. Two volumes. 75 cents.) An 
entire page is given up to each day of the 
year. One-half is assigned to Old Testament 
passages, and the other half to New Testa- 
ment selections. The little manuals are neat- 
ly bound in red leather. 




















More Delay for Porto Rico. 


THE voice.of the people is being heard; 
whether it will be obeyed is yet doubtful. 
The people are honest; they want justice 
done to Porto Rico. They want the promise 
kept made by General Miles to the people 
when they submitted without fighting to 
our arms, promising them free trade, with 
all the other advantages we enjoy. But 
there is another voice, not of the people, the 
voice of tobacco and sugar, which Congress 
also hears, and which voice it will obey is 
still in doubt. 

The claim that a duty must be imposed 
on Porto Rican imports or exports so as to 
maintain the principle that the Constitution 
does not, of its own vigor, extend itself over 
our new possessions, may deceive some Con- 
gressmen, ,.but in the case of most it is but 
a pretense meant to throw dust in the eyes 
of the people. There are other ways to 
maintain the principle, and the easiest is to 
pass a bill extending the provisions of the 
Constitution over Porto Rico. That does not 
require us to do the same for the Philip- 
pines. If the Constitution does not extend 
itself over our new possessions, it is as easy 
to maintain the principle by Congress extend- 
ing it as by Congress imposing a tariff. 

But the insistence on a tariff really has its 
. root in downright selfishness of a class of 
people who. fear the competition of poor 
Porto Rico, and. afterward of the Philip- 
pines. Would that Heaven might hasten the 
time when all nations were so unified that 
there should be no tariff between them, but 
that each might gain by receiving the prod- 
ucts of those regions that can best produce 
them. But that the pressure for a tariff 
comes from leagues and organizations and 
producers or manufacturers who fear com- 
petition is so clear that denial is farcical. It 
is openly confessed. Here is Senator Mc- 
Millan objecting to free trade with Porto 
Rico for both political and economic rea- 
sons, and pointing out that “ the capitalists 
in Michigan and other Western States, who 
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have large sums invested in beet sugar fac- 
tories, and who have stood ready to invest 
more, would naturally fear that a precedent 
established in Porto Rico would be followed 
in dealing with Cuba and the Philippines.” 
Here is Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, who, 
for sweet sugar’s sake, broke away from 
his party on the bounty for sugar, and again 
breaks from it and votes for a Porto Rican 
tariff. Here is Senator Hanna declaring that 
free trade is “against the expressed wish 
of the trade and labor organizations of the 
country,” and warning the Republicans that 
if they pass a bill giving free trade to Porto 
Rico they will lose the labor vote of the coun- 
try. And here are farmers’ papers, like The 
Agriculturist, hysterically urging their read- 
ers to besiege their Congressmen against 
Porto Rico. Behind all the pretenses of help- 
ing that island lies the political and eco- 
nomic selfishness which will disregard prom- 
ises and despise the interests of a people 
who have trustfully yielded to us, and sacri- 


- fice the benefits that come to an enlarged 


nation, just for an extra dollar to be 
squeezed out of a beet. The humbug of it is 
despicable. And here is the New York Press, 
the organ of the protected interests, saying: 

“The Porto Rico tariff is a protective meas- 
ure, passed by the House, and favorably re- 
ported in the Senate upon the demand of pro- 
tected industries. It is going to stand as long 
as the Republican party is in power, whether 
two years or twenty. It is silly as well as. 
cowardly for those who call themselves Repub- 
licans to lie about the matter.” 

And so is the argument for party unity. It 
is better to divide doing right than to unite 
doing wrong. It is better for half or a quarter 
of the Republican Senators and Represent- 
atives to be right than for all of them to be 
wrong. It is better for the Senators to be 
right with the Democrats than wrong with 
their own party. A question of right is not 
a question for party; it is a question for 
manhood. 

So we accept no sop of two millions for 
Porto Rico as a blind to avoid giving Porto © 
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Rico the unrestricted commerce ,with this 
country which she asks. We insist upon a 
civil government being provided, but we do 
not stop there. We will have this civil gov- 
ernment fully Territorial, as good as is 
given Arizona or Hawaii,,with a Delegate 
in Congress. And we are not satisfied with. 
this. We insist also on the same unre- 
stricted commerce with and for Porto Rico, 
on both sides, exports and imports, that is 
allowed Hawaii and Arizona. This is jus- 
tice; it is also policy. 

So we honor the eight Senators, led by Mr. 
Davis, of Minnesota, who declare they will 
not yield. We hope that no compromise 
committee will dragoon the Senate into sub- 
mission. And we most earnestly wish that 
the President, now that the subject is again 
opened by the Senate’s action, might see his 
way clear to express anew in the most vig- 
orous terms his conviction expressed in his 
message, that it is the plain duty of the 
United States to grant free trade with Porto 
Rico. The President has not strengthened 
himself by his apparent yielding to the de- 
mands of the tariff men and the supposed ex- 
igency of party unity. He has been silent 
too long; let him speak again as he spoke be- 
fare. 
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Mr. Sheldon’s Paper. 


THERE has been no little contemptuous 
talking and writing about the scheme of the 
publisher and principal. proprietor of The 
Topeka Capital, to have the Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon edit the paper, advertisements and 
all, for a week as nearly as he can as he 
thinks Jesus would edit it if he were on 
earth. We see no reason for such contempt. 
The aim is a right one. The principle of Mr. 
Sheldon’s famous book, “In His Steps,’ is 
correct. A publisher or an editor ought to 
try to do his work, as every one else should, 
after the pattern and the great rule of uni- 
versal love laid down by Jesus Christ. To 
call this a mere scheme for a big advertise- 
ment, or a foolish and pretentious mixing 
of the other world with this, appears to us 
ungenerous and unjust. The aim, the ideal, 
is a right one, the only right one; and the 
single week of the Sheldon edition of The 
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Topeka Capital is no solitary attempt of a 
newspaper to live up to this ideal. eam 
. And the attempt was needed for the pur- 
pose of awakening people to the sad neglect 
of this Christian ideal. Sensation, sensation, 
anything, true or false, to filch a penny; ad- 
vertisements known to be lies, meant to de- 
ceive; pretended news invented by imagina- 
tive reporters; attractive descriptions of 
vicious performances on the stage or en- 
counters in the ring—all these are so fre- 
quent in the daily press that it has almost 
come to be thought that an absolutely pure 
daily paper is as impossible as Sunday- 
school politics. 

Coming now to Mr. Sheldon’s accomplish- 
ment of his high aim we can say, first, that 
there is about it nothing arrogant. He does 
not pretend that his idea of what Christ 
would do is always right. Other men with 
the same aim, he says, would do it different- 
ly. His sole effort is to do it as he sees it. 
His language is modest and decent. 

He tries to make it a newspaper; but his 
definition of news differs from that of many; 
and it seems to us not quite right. Some 
things that he calls news we should call in- 
formation; they are not particularly news. 


_ Thus he gives the first place to the famine in 


India, which is very serious and very impor: 
tant, but is not new. Scarcely had the pre- 
vious famine ended before this famine came, 
and we have had the reports of it for sev- 
“eral months. Mr. Sheldon says he gives the . 
first page to the most important news, 
whether telegraphic or not. But the place 
of honor in the second issue is given to a 
letter by Wilbur F. Crafts on Sabbath ob- 
servance, which is no news at all; and this 
is followed by two long articles, which take 
up nearly half the page, on the progress of 
Socialistic principles in New Zealand and 
Massachusetts. Neither of them is really 
news—the elections in Haverhill and Brock- 
ton are three months old—and the New Zea- 
land article is the abstract of a book. We 
judge from this page, with its praise of Mr. 
Debs’s Social Democratic Party, and Edward 
Bellamy’s book, and its declaration that the 
Massachusetts shoemakers are much worse 
off in these days of machinery than they 
were in the days when a man made a’shoe 
on his knee, that Mr. Sheldon believes that 

























Jesus Christ, were he fidw alive, would vote 
for Mr. Debs. We take the liberty, which 
Mr. Sheldon allows us, to doubt it. As to the 
Massachusetts shoemakers, their homes, we 
know, are far better and more comfortable 
than fifty years ago. 

On his first page Mr. Sheldon prints a long 
list of names of soldiers who have died in 
the Philippines. These men are not Kan- 
sans; this is not news. The news from 
the Philippines is omitted, and this is 
printed, with a picture of a battle, as an 
argument against war. Now we venture to 
say that, for Kansas, it would have been 
quite as well to print a list of people who 
had died of consumption, as an argument for 
the new methods of treatment which would 
save life; or of towns in which malaria pre- 
vails, for, with new knowledge the preva- 
lence of malaria comes to be a sin like that 
of war, and the victories of peace are bet- 
ter. In the near view of the sufferings of 
war there seems to be a neglect to consider 
its purpose and results, both in the Philip- 
pines and in South Africa. We are glad to 
see a pretty full telegraphic account of the 
progress of the Boer war. : 

We admire the non-partisan position 
taken by Mr. Sheldon. There must be polit- 
ical parties, but every honest man ought to 
criticise freely the party with which he 
usually votes. But it seems as if Mr. Shel- 
don’s non-partisanship leaned very strong- 
ly to Mr. Debs’s party. 

We observe a curious new departure at 
the beginning of the editorial page. The 
names are given of every editor, reporter, 
book-keeper, solicitor of advertisements, com- 
positor, stereotyper, pressman and mailing 
clerk, over sixty of them; and, in accord 
with this, every editorial article or report- 
er’s “story ” is signed with the name of the 
writer. This gives credit to each, but that is 
not called for. .Our Lord recommended pri- 
vacy as to one’s good doings, and himself 
concealed his identity on his way to Em- 
maus. 

The strictness with which the advertise- 
ments have been scrutinized may be extreme, 
but its spirit is most commendable. It is a 
lesson for other papers to study. 

We do not like to criticise Mr. Sheldon’s 
accomplishment of his task because we are 
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so_much pleased with his aim. We should 
say that it is too “ preachy,” has too many 
moral or religious notes appended to news 
items, signed “C. M. S.,” to enforce some 
lesson, and especially that it does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish the news of the day from 
the information that belongs to an encyclo- 
pedia. Mr. Sheldon would be the first to - 
acknowledge that his vision is imperfect, 
and that others, with the same aim, might 
do the work otherwise or better. 

We have said that the paper. seemed to us 
too “ preachy.” That is natural, as Mr. Shel- 
don is a preacher. In our view, it is gen- 
erally more effective to have the ‘moral and 
religious principles the engine in the base- 
ment which is itself unseen, except as it 
displays itself in the operation of its forces 
in making shoes or cloth or polished cutlery. 
The principle is to,be behind every utter- 
ance, so that opinions, judgments, shall be 
controlled by it, but without constantly re- 
iterating the basal purpose of following 
Christ. One can follow Christ in making 
shoes without talking about it, and so in edit- 
ing an agricultural paper or a trade paper, 
or a daily paper. It should be religious, be- 
cause its purpose is to do good, but it need 
not talk very much religion. 

It would be a sad result of this brave at . 
tempt to follow Jesus if there should be a 
lawsuit, as seems to be probable, according 
to the report, between the editor and the 
publisher of The Topeka Capital. It is said 
that the principal proprietor and publisher 
proposed to run the paper hereafter on the 
principles but not wholly the methods, of 
Mr. Sheldon, and that the editor disbelieves 
in his plan, and demands the fulfilment of 
the contract by which he was engaged. We 
trust that some Christ-like way may be found 
to settle this difference. ; 


rd 


The Lachrymose Nation. 


THE sad-faced appeal to the sympathies of 
the world with which Turkey responds to 
Russian objections respecting the concession 
of railway rights in Asiatic Turkey to Ger- 
many may be justitied. It may be quite in- ; 
admissible for Russia to meddle in the rail- 
way question as of right. But the attitude of 
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Turkey is worth noting as a characteristic 
one. In relations with other nations Turkey 
has a habit of laying far less stress upon 
justice and equity than upon claims for sym- 
pathy in its sorrows. And it always assumes 
in asking sympathy such 4s no other nation 
asks of its neighbors, that none are aware of 
the degree to which it is the author of its 
‘ own griefs. It takes the pathetic tone just 
as its ministers and other officials do during 
the feast of ‘Ramazan, claiming openly that 
they must not be expected to transact busi- 
* ness at a time of such anguish. 

Germany, in pursuance of her financial pol- 
icy, lays a duty upon carpets imported from 
Turkey. Straightway the Turkish papers 
shed tears over this burden upon "Turkish 
enterprise, appealing to the German Govern- 
ment to remove the impost for the sake of 
the warm, pure love felt for the Sultan by 
the Emperor William. A.firm in America 
weaves imitation Turkish carpets, calling 
them Smyrna rugs. The Turkish press at 
once becomes plaintive over the sins of the 
‘world and beseeches the United States to act 
for the Turkish police in suppressing a man 
who has dared to call his factory by the 
name of Smyrna. Farmers who wish to 
market their produce in distant provinces 
find that freight bills eat up the profits. 
Again sobbing cries fill the newspapers over 
the rapacity of foreign railway companies, 
just as if railroads are not the first to desire 
to create a carrying trade. The Tobacco 
Monopoly declines to increase its dividends 
because Turkish officials hold the relation 
to contrabandists which the New York police 
are sometimes credited with holding to the 
dives of the city. It claims that contraband 
trade must be suppressed before the Govern- 
ment share of the revenue can be increased. 
Columns of sad wailing over the covetous- 
ness of the foreigners who compose the To- 
bacco Company at once fill the papers, the 
company being entreated to feel for the needs 
of the population, who must by some means 
gain a living. The tearful spectacle is re- 
peated when the price of stocks falls or the 
price of gold goes up, or the officials who 
have discounted their salaries because the 
Treasury is slow to pay find on pay day that 
the amounts advanced are collected by the 
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-bankers who helped them in time of need. - 


Everywhere and always the lachrymal 
glands of the Turk are brought into action 
upon experience of the hardships of life. 
Everywhere and always appeal is made by 
Turkey to other nations for special delay to 
press for settlements, for special forbear- 
ance and special consideration, because the 
griefs of the empire are supposed to be such 
as never befel any other nation. 

In looking for the cause of the demand for 
sympathy so persistently made by Turkey a 
spectacle meets the eyes which may easily 
arouse sympathy. Trade has not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the Armenian 
troubles of 1895-96. The police, who do not 
understand why any man should wish to 
travel, interfere with travelers, even tho 
they be not Armenians. Armenians, who are 
the life of trade in Asiatic Turkey, are not 
yet permitted to move about, and business 
languishes. There is throughout the country 
a sense ‘of political unrest; a feeling that 
something not clearly to be measured in ad- 
vance is soon to happen; business stagnation 
paralyzes imports and stops exports. The 
remarkable falling off of revenues, notwith- 
standing the activity of officials in squeezing 
the common people, gives consistency to the 
plaintive moans of officials everywhere over 
the hard-heartedness of the commercial 
world. Such difficulties, real enough, become 
the basis of new appeals to Europe and 
America, in case of negotiations on any sub- 
ject, for delay or abandonment of discussion, 
because of the perplexities of the hour. And 
this attitude of Turkey toward the burdens 
of life has been more and more emphasized 
during ten or fifteen years past. 

The reason why Turkey has to assume the 
attitude of a persistently lachrymose nation 
is simply that it is not willing to submit to 
the laws of nature. Its tears in asking pity 
for its incessant and inexhaustible difficul- 
ties, are the tears of the man who jumps 
for a moving train and breaks his leg. As 
can be seen from the discussion now in 
progress in the Constantinople press over the 
duty of newspapers first above all things to 
serve the interests of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, and from the nature of the edicts 
issued from time to time to control the trade 
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of the people, Turks still follow the notion 
of advancing the interests of the Mohamme- 
dan part ofthe population by checking the 
progress of the Christian part of the popula- 
tion, as being less difficult than the method 
of pushing Mohammedans into education and 
enterprise. In financial matters Turkey is in 
difficulties mainly because the ruling class is 
not willing to reduce personal expenditure, 
or to cease levies upon the people to meet 
personal expenses. Officials wish the pros- 
perity of the country, but they insist also 
upon watching every nascent enterprise which 
promises to pay, that they may fasten upon 
it like vampires. Trouble comes to the em- 
pire because in these two directions it seeks 
unlawful ends while shrinking from paying 
the penalty. Everybody knows that Turkey 
suffers pain because it is trying to live with- 
out paying the cost of living. The length of 
time that the present condition of affairs is to 
continue depends largely upon the length of 
time that the world will listen to weeping 
pleas for sympathy and delay. 

Just now, Turkey has derived no little sat- 
isfaction from the fact that the United States 
seems to suppose that the Sultan has an in- 
fluence valuable to America over the Moham- 
medans of the Philippines. The actual value 
of the influence in the Philippines of a ruler 
who is always asking forbearance because 
he has no influence over his own people, is 
not a theme necessary to discuss. But it is 
a fact that Turkey supposes that in the Unit- 
ed States it now has another supporter to the 
policy of condoning the follies of a suicidal 
system of administration for the sake of 
some temporary and selfish gain. But it 
would be well for Turkey if this were not so. 
It would be well for Turkey if the nations 
of the earth would realize the remediable 
quality of the sufferings of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, refusing, when they have business 
to transact with that country, to be moved 
by womanish tears and outcries against the 
injustice of fortune. The adoption of such a 
policy by the rest of the world in dealings 
with Turkey would have a tonic effect upon 
the country like the tonic effect of making a 
hobo work for his living. Refusal to encour- 
age the lachrymose nation in its tears might 
easily be the redemption of a whole people. 


High Sounding Titles. 


In a number of our oldest and largest uni- 
versities in the college circle a teacher is 
never addressed or spoken of as President or 
Professor, but only as plain ‘“‘ Mister.” It is 
“Mr. Bliot,” “Mr. Hadley,” not President 
Eliot or Hadley. The reason is an inherent 
modesty, which dislikes to assume titles of 
distinction and prefers the forms of demo- ; 
cratic equality. It is a good reason, and a 
good practice, and may well be followed in 
ecclesiastical circles. 

We have received from one of the distin- 
guished officials of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church a note in reference to our 
criticism of the sin of toadyism too often 
prevalent in that Church, and in older ones 
of higher claims, which we illustrated by a 
letter written in adulation of Bishop Turner, 
and published in he Voice of Missions, of 
which he is editor; but after he had been 
stricken by paralysis. Yet while he was in 
good health he published in every issue let- 
ters from home and abroad addressed to him 
as “ Your Grace,” ‘“ Your Lordship.” Our 
readers will be interested in the apologies 
which our friend of the African Church 
makes. He says: 


“What is said of titles and their use among 
us is true; and not only as it relates to The 
Voice of Missions, but once and a while to the 
official organ of the Church itself, The Christian 
‘Recorder. A few years ago, when Bishop Cain 
had charge of the First Episcopal District, the 
minutes of an Annual Session of the New Jersey 
Conference were given the public, with a beau- 
tiful ‘cut’ of ‘ His Grace, the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Harvey Cain, D.D.’ 

“ What is to be said of this admittted fact ? 
and, How came it? The love of titles, which 
simply means the love of show, if it be not a 
penchant of our common nature, is certainly of 
the American wing of it; and this, whether 
white or black, as the officials of any college in 
the land can abundantly testify. What a tale 
these officials could tell, if they would, as to the 
scramble for such titles as D.D. and LL.D. 

“What chiefly gave rise to this demonstra- 
tion. at least quickened its evolvement among 
us, was, that in' the extension of our Church 
into foreign parts, especially among the peoples 
trained by the English, we found nothing to be 
more common than ecclesiastical titles. The 
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very titles complained of are the titles given 
our Bishops, when they hold their Conferences 
in Bermuda, Barbados, Demarara, Sierra 
Leone, or South Africa; and when the minis- 
ters or people write us, from these lands, such 
titles are uniformly employed. 

“ And now the question is, How do we take 
it? To a goodly number it is manifestly a 
sweet morsel, altogether as sweet as were ti- 
tles to a certain Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Baltimore—the year has slipped 
my memory—who said, as the roll of the dele- 
gates was being prepared: ‘The rest of these 
fellows have their titles, give me mine. I am a 
D.D. and a LL.D., too.’ But to the question, 
How do our Bishops take it ? To all of them, 
if we except Bishop Turner, the fact about 
which we write is most offensive; as offensive. 
at least, as such a thing can be to one of the 
class of Americans who know themselves to be 
down and yet are striving to get up. 

“TIT am just home from the last Hpiscopal 
meeting of this quadrennium, and among the in- 
¢idents was the peremptory calling a halt.to 
one of the General Officers, who presumed to ad- 
dress Bishop Turner as ‘ His Grace,’ and hav- 
ing him eliminate the word from his report. 

“So much for the ‘rap’ given this unseemly 
practice by the Bishops themselves. But what 
of the ‘rap’ given by the Church in General 
Conference assembled ? As bearing in a gen- 
ral way upon the subject, we quote from the 
Book of Discipline: 

“* We affirm that the wearing of robes, gowns 


or surplices by the bishops or ministers of the 


African Methodist Episcopal Church is at va- 
riance with the simplicity of Methodistic usages, 
and should therefore be discontinued.’ ” 


az 


THE appeal of the Boer Presidents has 
been formally answered by Lord Salisbury, 
to the effect that no terms can be considered 
except unconditional surrender. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government “ are not prepared to as- 
sent to the independence of the South 
African Republic or the Orange Free State.” 
At the same time comes the absolute failure 
of all efforts to secure mediation. The United 
States Consulate at Pretoria, the State De- 
partment at Washington, and the Embassy 
at London forwarded in due form an offer of 
mediation, which the English Government 
politely and firmly declined to entertain. Ger- 
many refused to interfere lest her motives 
as a party interested in South African mat- 
ters should be misunderstood, and France 
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-ecountry as British Government will be. 
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announced that as mediation, to be tse- 
ful, must be acceptable to both parties, and 
as Great Britain evidently did not want it, 
she could do nothing. Then came the occu- 
pation of Bloemfontein and General Rob- 
erts’s significant allusion to the “late Presi- 
dent Steyn,” while Free Staters on every 
hand were manifesting their entire readiness 
to accept the inevitable, not only as no hard- 
ship but a positive advantage. It certainly 
looks very much as if, notwithstanding the 
stout words of the Presidents, the brunt-of 
the war was over. It is indeed possible that 
the Vaal River may be successfully defended 
for a time, but Lord Wolseley’s prophecy 
that Bloemfontein would be entered by 
March 15th having been fulfilled, his further 
prophecy that Pretoria would fall within two 
months more becomes plausible. Perhaps 
the most encouraging feature of the whole 
matter is the very evident satisfaction of 
the Free State men at the result. They do 
not act like defeated people, but rather like 
those who have been freed from some re- 
straint and see an opportunity for still 
greater prosperity before them. In this we 
believe that they are correct. Wise as the 
Free State Government has been, it has not 
been as favorable to the best interests of the 
If 
the Transvaal Boer can see the same it will 
augur well for future peace and prosperity. 
Some of the leaders, however, will probably 
have to be removed. There has been con- 
siderable criticism of the action of the Brit- 
ish Government in sending General Cronje 
to St. Helena. While it naturally excites 
prejudice, it is probably done as the only 
means of securing freedom from Afrikander 
intrigue, and at the same time allowing a 
good amount of personal liberty. If kept in 
Cape Colony some close imprisonments 
would be inevitable, which would be, at 
least, as repugnant as the exile. It is a difficult 
position, and the course taken seems, on the 
whole, the wisest. It is significant that the 
Free State men and the Transvaal men have 
to be kept separate on account of the bitter 
quarrels constantly arising between them. 
eg 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS presents with 
great vividness the sentiment and argument 
which oppose vivisection. The New England 
















Anti-Vivisection Society is doing admirable 
work in opposing the wanton practice of vivi- 
section where it is utterly useless for any ul- 
timate humane purpose. We hear that it is 
practiced sometimes by way of demonstra- 
tions in high schools and academies for the 
purpose of teaching students. This is utterly 
reprehensible and should be forbidden by 
law, not so much on account of the suffering 
caused to animals, for we suppose they are 
generally anesthetized, as because of the ef- 
fect of such a practice upon the youth who 
are required to see it. There are doubtless 
cases of proper vivisection, but they are not 
in public schools, nor are they in any case for 
demonstration before students. They are for 
the very few men who are engaged in re- 
search for the means of preventing or curing 
disease. Such diseases as black-leg and hog- 
cholera, which ravaged whole flocks and 
herds, have been conquered by vivisection, 
and a multitude of animals’ lives have thus 
been saved, many more than have been de- 
stroyed by vivisection. So that terrible dis- 
ease of children, diphtheria, has been robbed 
of its terror by the discovery of the diph- 
theria antitoxine, the manufacture of which 
is carried on in the blood of the horse; and 
surgery has been greatly advanced by the 
same practice. But it is one that should be 
kept in the narrowest bounds and everything 
beyond those bounds should be sternly for- 
bidden. 
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....-Columbia University has done a brave 
and honorable act in the interests of clean 
athletics. The manager of last year’s foot- 
ball eleven, who had been unanimously re- 
elected, has been dismissed from the position 
by the faculty with the approval of the Grad- 
uate Advisory Committee, for deceiving the 
faculty in reference to the amateur status of 
one or more who played upon the team last 
year. In his determination to gain the vic- 
tory he had secured players who were 
nominal but not bona-fide students and who 
were paid for their services. President Low 
p publishes the facts, and the manager has 
been required to leave the University. The 
example is one that should be heeded at one 
or two other institutions which have the rep- 
utation of suspicious if not crooked work. 
College athletics must be clean. 
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....This is the period of Lent and of fast- 
ing. Every one knows that very few Protes- 
tants pretend to fast; but they have the idea 
from reading the annual directions: sent out 
by the bishops that fasting is quite general 
among the Catholics. And yet The Western 
Watchman tells us that some theologians hold 
that “very few are bound to fast in our 
day,” and it adds that “ the fact is that very 
few fast.” This relaxation of practice is, 
it says, quite a new thing, and we are told 
that “ by a recent indult all workingmen and 
their families are exempt from the abstinence, 
if they fast, at one meal; if they do not fast, 
at all their meals.” This illustrates the 
method in which modification takes place 
gradually and almost unobserved until the 
old custom has practically disappeared. 


....1t is a righteous bill which has passed 
the New York Assembly by an overwhelm- 
ing vote abolishing what are called common 
law marriages, which means marriages con- 
tracted by verbal] consent without any cere- 
mony, without any public notification, con- 
tracted simply by the man and woman living 
together as husband and wife. Marriage is 
so serious a thing, and a recognized and gen- 
uine marriage so essential to the welfare of 
the parties concerned, their children and the 
State, that it ought to be guarded by some 
kind of form, civil at least, and religious also. 
The common law marriage has always been ~ 
a serious temptation to immorality and the 
claim of it gives many and easy opportu- 
nities for. extortion. ‘ 

...-The experiment of the Queen’s visit to 
Ireland is a critical one, and it promises to be 
a successful one. Ireland was much in evi- 
dence on St. Patrick’s Day, and more so in 
London than in Dublin. It is a fortunate 
thing if the English are beginning to learn, 
even if it has to be through war, that they 
must by some means secure the loyalty of 
the Irish. 

..-.The Grand Jury which is looking up 
the misdoings of the police department in 
this city, of which George Haven Putnam, 
the publisher, is the foreman, is doing radical 
work of the most needed sort. It deserves 
the thanks of every citizen. 

...-Another interference with the liberty 
of the people—Governor Leary has abolished 
slavery in Guam, 












The Difficulties of Self 
Discipline. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


THE indications are that in this coun- 
try the observance of Lent is spread- 
ing. Communions which hitherto have ig- 
nored it are now seen taking cognizance of 
it. A theater manager said recently, “ Lent 
used to shut the theaters for forty days; it 
dves now for only two days, Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday.” It may be that the less 
strenuous discipline makes its adoption eas- 
ier. A prominent clergyman this season 
urged young ladies in a New York school to 
follow his example; he was going to give up 
his beer in Lent, and he thought that they 
might give up candy. But I am not disposed 
to discuss ways in which & great devotion 
may be travestied. The fact that so many 
Christians are studying ways of self-denial 
raises the deeper question of the value of all 
self-imposed discipline. Among the multi- 
tude who may be content with the dis- 
cipline of “no candy,” or “no dessert,” and 
week-day going to church, there are some 
who are-really strenuous with themselves 
and venture upon serious discipline for their 
souls’ sake. It should be so. We are living 
in luxurious times. We are taking religion, 
as we do conscience and morals and other 
serious things, very easily. We get intense 
over the Boers, or politics, or whist, or bon- 
nets, or Christian Science. In such times the 
soul becomes adipose, and its sensibilities are 
dull. We need what the Greeks called 
askesis, the discipline which Paul had in 
mind when he said, ‘‘ Herein do I also exer- 
cise myself to have a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and men always.” It is 
something more than gymnastics, which 
Paul thought lightly of. He had in mind a 
serious business in which Christian men go 
to the bottom of things in dealing with them- 
selves, and live as having in mind a daily ac- 
countability to God. 

This does not mean fasting from meat, or 
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attending extra services, or giving up some 
easy luxury. It looks rather to a vigorous 
and disciplined recall of the spiritual facul- 
ties from distraction, and that self-recollec- 
tion and sharp summoning of the will, which 
can only be gained in hours of strenuous 
meditation. It means giving an opportunity 
to the deep instincts which a hurried or lux- 
urious life has hidden. While the outward 
conditions of a man’s life remain little 
changed and his neighbors may have small 
inkling of what he is doing with himself, he 
is putting a new intensity and steadiness of 
vigor into his soul, and faith is becoming a 
reality. 

With this as the serious business of the 
Christian when he undertakes to mortify the 
flesh, it may be well to point out some in- . 
herent difficulties that lie in the way of all 
self-imposed discipline. That we must get 
discipline from some source if we are going 
to make satisfactory spiritual attainments 
or to live a satisfactory Christian life, can 
hardly be questioned. The question really 


_lies in the choice between being watchful of 


the discipline that God appoints, to insure a 
proper use of it, or being neglectful and im- ~ 
patient of such discipline, while we seek 
from time to time to substitute for it schemes 
of discipline which we appoint for ourselves. 
The self-appointed discipline is particularly 
attractive. We can anticipate it. We can 
take it up gently. We can summon our 
neighbors and give to it the charm and in- 
terest of united action. We can get a good 
deal of excitement out of it, as the small boy 
does out of marching with the procession or 
parading as a soldier. And there is comfort 
in knowing just when it will be over and we 
shall be free to drop again into the accus- 
tomed ways, with the sweet consciousness of 
having laid np a considerable credit with the 
Almighty. 

It is far more than the question of Lent. It 
extends to those times when Christians are 
stirred to a general campaign of Christian 
activity, a kind of tumult of doing things for 
the Church and for the Lord, those spasms of 




















bustling energy into which churches and in- 
dividuals now and again stir themselves, un- 
der the conviction that they must begin to do 
‘something. It embraces also that. occasional 
discipline of sacrifice or self-denial under 
which the Christian’ binds himself to a 
dreary round of penance and vows and fast- 
ing. 

Whatever the form of self-discipline may 
take, it should be borne in mind that these 
difficulties beset it: We are incompetent 
really to discipline ourselves, because (1) we 
do not really know ourselves. The details of 
our weaknesses and lapses and transgres- 
sions are far too numerous and complex. 
We have acquired the habit of quickly for- 
getting both our lapses and their effects upon 
ourselves. (2) We do not know enough to 
be wise administrators of corrective meas- 
ures. We propose for ourselves certain tests 
and rules which in effect amount to little or 
nothing. Every one knows how easy it is to 
make the confession of a fault, either to God 
in prayer, or. to our neighbor in words, take 
the place of real repentance of the fault and 
a total turning from it. (8) Such discipline 
as we adopt we are sure to apply to the 
weaker sides of our own character. Obvious- 
ly and logically they are the ones that most 
need discipline. But the equally certain fact 
is that God always applies te discipline 
that he imposes to the strongest side of our 
character. There we are most sure of our- 
selves and proud of ourselves, and think our- 
selves least vulnerable to temptation. There 
in almost every instance the trial appointed 
of God falls upon us, and there our real and 
deeper weakness is disclosed. (4) Our self- 
discipline tends to make hypocrites of us. 
We complete our little, self-imposed task; 
we have performed the penance or gone 
through the services; we straighten ourselves 
up and walk away with the self-satisfied air 
of men who.have attained all that is re- 
quired of them; and are immediately superior 
to our neighbors. There is no temptation 
more subtle and no sin more obnoxious than 
the holier-than-thou spirit. (5) We apply to 
ourselves rebuke which we would not endure 
for a moment from another, therefore we do 
not really mean it. There is a vast difference 
in moral quality between an impulse to strive 
for a good because we think it desirable, and 
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a turning away from an evil because we are 
overwhelmed with the sin of yielding to it. 
We are willing that all the world should 
know of the one; we cannot bear the re- 
proach of the other from our nearest friend. 
(6) The effect of self-imposed discipline is to 
fix the mind-on one’s self. The mind so oc- 
cupied with one’s own condition is drawn off 
from God. Then one grows discouraged. The 
Christian’s secret of a happy life is in the un- 
diverted vision of Christ and the sense of 
union with him. The spiritual state of which 
this is not the chief feature is not normal, 
and the religious discipline that does not 
rest upon this and center in this is not sound. 
The discipline that God sends compels it. (7) 
Self-imposed discipline tends to make one 
morbidly selfish. (8) No self-imposed disci- 
pline would ever disclose what God is con- 
tinually bringing to light and dealing with 
in our hearts. It must of necessity move in 
lines which we determine, while the disci- 
pline that God imposes always startles'us by 
its revelations. Thus, however we look at it, 
we are reminded of the boy who undertook 
to raise watermelons, and from the first ap- 
pearance of the fruit proceeded to thumb and 
squeeze and thump it, to get indication that 
the fruit was ripe, until, long before the prop- 
er time of ripening, under his strenuous ex- 
amination, it fell into decay. 

These considerations should be faced be- 
fore any Christian undertakes to impose seri- 
ous discipline upon himself for his soul’s 
sake. Turning sunshine into night, and mak- 
ing misery greatest when we are not miser- 
able, is a poor antidote for the habitual self- 
indulgence of a luxurious and easy-going re- 
ligious life. Stirring one’s self with spasms 
of Christian activity, and interrupting a 
stream of self-indulgent worldliness with a 
brief period of prescribed devotions (particu- 
larly if they are public and official), will do 
little to supply fiber to the spiritual life that 
is made flaccid by overmuch sentiment, or 
corrupted by careless self-indulgence, or 
hardened by actual sin. 

The Christian spirit was never more buoy- 
ant than it is to-day. The field of Christian 
service was never more fruitful or more 
promising, as it never.began-to be so open or 
so bread. The eagerness of the workers is 
the eagerness of soldiers who have the final 
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victory in sight. If it was eyer worth while 
being a Christian for the joy of it, and of be- 
ing an earnest and strenuous Christian for 
the privilege and the reward of it, that time 
is now. The call is for a type of piety quite 
other than one that is gently wooed by grace 
and tenderly dewed by sentiment. It is a day 
for a man to take it by a forcible resolve, 
and to compel himself by careful self-scru- 
tiny and self-control; a time for pressing up 
to the hights, and fitting ourselves for the 
largest possible service. “The strenuous 
life” finds here its real significance. A man 
who is in earnest will seek to undo the evil 
that he has done, and will quickly slay his 
resentments and his grudges, and will mor- 
tify his appetites and crucify his bosom sins. 
He will open free and clear the channels 
through which the Spirit of God can flood his 
soul. And then as a soldier armed cap-a-pie 
for the fight, he will give himself to the daily 
service of his Lord in such place as the Lord 
puts him, and with such foes as he assigns 
him to fight, and with such duty as he ap- 
points for him to perform, assured that in so 
doing the victory is already won. 
New York Cirv. 


ws 


Program of the Ecumenical 
Conference. 


THE program of the Ecumenical Conference 
on Foreign Missions is complete and pub- 
lished in attractive form. It shows a wealth 
of material of which few probably have had 
any thought. There are to be fully sixty dif- 
ferent sessions during the eight working days 
of the Conference, and the topics to come up 
cover the entire range of missionary effort. It 
is significant and interesting that the opening 
day is to be to such a degree an international 
oceasion. On Saturday afternoon, April 21st, 
there will be a meeting of welcome at Car- 
negie Hall presided over by former President 
Benjamin Harrison, with an address by Dr. 
Judson Smith, of the American Board, chair- 
man of the General Committee, who ‘act as 
hosts of the Conference, and responses on be- 
half of the missionaries by the veteran Dr. 
Jacob Chamberlain, of India, and on behalf 
of the British, German and Australian dele- 
gations by representatives from those coun- 
tries. In the evening there will be a grand 
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reception at which President McKinley will 
give a word of welcome for the United States 
and Governor Roosevelt for the State of New 
York, while Morris K. Jesup, president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, will repre- 
sent New York City. A large number of 
prominent men have been invited and the re- 
ception will be a brilliant affair. : 

Monday will be given to a general review. 
In the morning, at a meeting of the entire 
Conference, the spiritual principles underly- 
ing the Authority and Purpose, the Source 
of Power and the Supreme and Determining 
Aim of Missions will be presented by Presi- 
dent Strong, of Rochester; J. Hudson Taylor, 
of the China Inland Mission, and Robert E. 
Speer. In the afternoon there will be ten sec- 
tienal meetings covering the entire mission- 
ary field, with addresses by missionaries set- 
ting forth the situation in them. In the even- 
ing the delegates will again assemble to re- 
view the century, listen to the report of the 
Committee on Statistics summarizing the ad- 
vance of the past 100 years and more, and 
consider the providence of God as manifested 
in the entire work. 

On Tuesday the more distinctive work of 
the Conference will commence, and from that 
time on the meetings will be arranged by 
topics rather than by days. In many cases 


‘alternate meetings will be held so that at one 


time there will be from three to four or five, 
and even six, going on for consideration of 
specific phases of the great work. First 
among these topics comes that of Evangel- 
istic Work; its character, importance and the 
conditions of. its success, presented in its 
different forms—the native agency, the mis- 
sion and the missionary staff. At the same 
time the different departments of Woman’s 
Work will be presented in alternate meetings. 
The next day comes Educational Work; the 
place of education in Christian missions and 
the necessity of training as teachers; while 
in the afternoon that and kindred topics will 
be taken up somewhat more technically, 
that those interested in the particular phases 
may have opportunity to hear and learn. So 
again on Thursday while the great topic will 
be Woman’s Work, alternate meetings wiil 
discuss the not less important phases of 
Comity, the Division of Fields, the questions 
of Literature, etc. On Friday Self-Support 




















by mission churches will come to the front, 
while the different relations of this topic will 
appear in sectional meetings and some 
phases of the Evangelistic and Educational 
Work will also be considered. Saturday is 
given over to the Young People, while others 
are considering the relations of missions to 
the non-Christian religions. So on Monday 
* Medical Work in its different departments; 
Literary Work, etc., will be presented, and 
the closing day will be devoted to the Home 
Churches; the means for stirring their inter- 
est and arousing them to their keener sense 
of duty. 

The evenings will be given up to more pop- 
ular addresses, at which the finest speakers 
of this country, Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent will be present. At those meetings 
will be considered the Outlook and Demands 
for the Coming Century; the Relation of 
Foreign Missions to Social Progress and the 
Peace of the World; problems in the rela- 
tious of Missions to Governments; the Bible, 
its Translation. Distribution, etc. Mission- 
aries also will present particular phases of 
work in the great fields. Among the speak- 
ers will be Canon Edmonds, Eugene Stock, 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, and others from 
abroad; from this country Pres. James B. 
Angell, Pres. John Henry Barrows, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Thomson, Dr. George F. Pentecost, 
Pres. Samuel B. Capen, Pres. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall and others; while the missionary 
force will be represented by Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain, the Rev. John G. Paton, Bish- 
op J. M. Thoburn, Dr. William Ashmore and 
others. 

As it will be manifestly impossible for any 
one person to attend all ofthe different ses- 
sions, and only a limited number will be able 
to attend any of them, arrangements have 
been made for the publication of the proceed- 
ings, carefully edited and in attractive form, 
so that the best of what is there presented 
may be available for all. This report will 
be published very shortly after the close of 
the Conference, certainly within three 
months, and will be supplied at exceptional 
rates. Subscribers before the close of the 
Conference can have it at $2.00 a copy, the 

_ retail price being $2.50. It will be in two 
volumes handsomely printed and bound. 
At the same time arrangements are being 
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completed for all the different phases of 
work, and the nearer the Conference comes 
the more evident it is that it will be of great 
value in the material presented not only for 
the wiser and more efficient conduct of mis- 
sions and the development of a more intelli- 
gent and earnest interest in the work of the 
home Churches, but for a higher conception 
of the spiritual character of the work. While 
every possible effort is being made to make 
the Conference practical, it is realized that 
it must above all things else manifest forth 
the presence of the Spirit of God. All who 
can should attend; all who cannot should 
learn all that is possible of what is presented 
there, but all who do or do not attend should 
be much in prayer that the Divine Presence 
may fill and control its every session and all 
its influence. . 


e 

Le According to the Year Book 

The Disciples 4+ the Disciples of Christ, 
of Christ = just published, the total 
membership of this faith in the world is 
1,185,200, of whom 1,141,600 are in the Unit- 
ed States. Those in other lands are distrib- 
uted as follows: British America, 10,100; 
Australia, 18,000; Great Britain, 12,000; and 
in foreign missions, 8,500. In the United 
States they report 7,900 Sunday schools and 
749,555 scholars and teachers. Their minis- 
ters number 6,659, of whom 6,205 labor in the 
United States. The strongest work is in Mis- 
souri, with 1,530 churches and 162,872 com- 
municants. Their Christian Endeavor statis- 
tics show a total of 5,011 societies, which is 
a gain of 388 organizations during the year. 
The number of missionaries under the care 
of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
is 229, and the membership in the mission 
churches is about 6,500. There is a large 
number of native teachers and helpers, and 
scores of homes, chapels, hospitals and other 
mission houses have been built at a cost of 
something over $300,000. In only twenty- 
four years more than one-third of the 
churches and Sunday schools have been en- 
listed in the work of the society, and last 
year they gave $152,727, which was a gain 
over the previous year of something more 
than $20,000. The amount raised by the soci- 
ety during the twenty-four years of its exist- 
ence is $1,292,587.69. This is the silver jubilee 
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year of the society, and an effort is being 
made to raise $200,000 with every indication 
of success. The American Christian Mission- 
ary Society, for home work, reports 109 mis- 
sionaries at work in 820 localities; 63 
churches organized, 6,046 admitted by bap- 


tism, and 3,950 otherwise. They also planned ~ 


and assisted in the building of 14 houses of 
worship. In addition to these there are State 
boards affiliated with the National Soeiety, 
so that the total is 234 new churches; 203 


Bible or Sunday schools, 19,617 additions to’ 


the churches, 11,780 being by confession of 
faith and baptism. The twenty-fifth annual 
report of the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions of its work in the United States, 
Jamaica, India and Mexico, shows 78 mis- 
sionaries, besides native helpers, 2 university 
Bible lectureships, besides orphanages, etc.; 1 
hospital, 3 dispensaries and 1 leper mission. 
The income was about $101,343, a gain over 
the preceding year of $31,257. In Jamaica, 
the oldest field of the Board, there are 20 
churches, 19 Sunday schools, 17 young peo- 
ple’s societies and 9 day schools. A new sta- 
tion will be opened in India this year, making 
five in all in that country. Besides the State 
and auxiliary organizations, there are 2,357 
missionary organizations among the young 
people under their supervision. 
ed 

The Bishop of London, whose 
diocese includes the greater 
: part of the clergy interested 
in this discussion, has published a charge to 
the clergy in which he discusses the two 
chief topics of controversy—namely, the 
communion and the confession. With re- 
gard to both of these he takes the position 
that the Roman Catholic view is a glaring 
infringement of the principle of individual 
freedom and responsibility. The effort of 
the reformers ‘in turning the mass into a 
communion,” aimed at training individual 
conscience to a sense of its Christian privi- 
leges and responsibilities, and whatever re- 
vivals of ancient ceremonies may be advo- 
cated must all be judged in accordance with 
this great underlying principle, which he 
considers to be the justification of the al- 
most revolutionary changes of the Reforma- 
tion. He evidently thinks that there is a 
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tendency among the high ritualists to vio- 









late this principle of individual freedom in 
the interest of a supposed Catholic custom. 
The same general fact is manifest in his ref- 
erence to confession, which he holds was not 
“a matter of grave concern in the sixteenth 
century,” but rather one “to be decided not 
so much on theological grounds as on 
grounds of common sense.” He has evident- 
ly very little fear that Englishmen will 
again become priest ridden. At the same 
time he believes that this principle of indi- 
vidual freedom requires that the individual’s 
liberty and responsibility must be strictly 
guarded in this matter. He states, there- 
fore, that confession ‘is not to be enjoined, 
still less to be enforced, by the clergy.”’ The 
Bishop of London is evidently a practical 
man, and he has met this question on the 
right ground. - If any man feels it good for 
his soul to make his pastor cognizant of his 
own sin there is no reason whatever why he 
should not do it, and it may very well be 


_ that it will be a matter of great spiritual ad- 


vantage to him. That the pastor, however, 
should make such statement a condition of 
communion is to revive the “law,” which 
was abrogated by Christ. A few more such 
deliverances will clear the air still more 
thoroughly, and while extreme partisans on 
either side may not be satisfied, earnest, 
common sense Christian workers will hail 
them. 
we 
The “anonymous-witness meth- 
Dr. Mivart’s od,” which Dr. Mivart used in 
Method his articles on the Catholic 
Church, is an extremely dangerous one 
to employ, as Dr. Mivart has found out, but 
is by no means “ irredeemably cowardly and 
disgraceful,” as The Tablet declares it to be. 
He said that to his knowledge, from conver- 
sation with them, persons of reputation in 
the Catholic Church were disbelievers in 
what were held to be its essential doctrines, 
and he specified them. Because he did not 
mention their names his conduct is. charged 
with “intrinsic ignominy” and held up to 
“eontempt.” One cannot help suspecting an 
assumed indignation covered by these words, 
when Dr. Mivart says that he has known 
and heard views expressed which common 
fame makes not infrequent, and very com- 
mon in France and Italy, among those who. 

















remain in outward conformity with the 
Church. Now, if Dr. Mivart had merely re- 
ferred to this common report, and had not 
reinforced it by the testimony of what he 
had heard, his language might have escaped 
the charge of disgraceful cowardice, we sup- 
pose; or if he had kept his knowledge to 
himself, The Tablet says that would have 
been right; but it is easy to see that he could 
not have given names without making them 
subject to the punishment he has received. 
We presume that it never occurred to him 
that because he told what he had heard, and 
did not give the names, his method would be 
called “ cowardly and disgraceful,” but that 
is the cuttlefish’s method of defense and es- 
eape. 

ws 


For months German church 
circles have been on the qui 
vive as to the outcome of the 
famous heresy trial of Pastor Weingart. of 
Osnabrtick in Hanover. The interest does 
not center in the person of the accused, but 
in the principles involved. Weingart was 
accused of having practically denied the vere 
resurrexit of the creed, and the trial confirmed 
the charge, in so far as he denied the real 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and taught a 
visionary theory after the manner of many 
theological professors at German universi- 
ties. The case went from appeal to appeal, 
and in every instance the charges were sus- 
tained and the pastor removed from office. 
As a last resort, a monster petition, signed 
also by fully-ninety per cent. of his immense 
congregation, appealed to the Emperor as 
the Summus Episcopus of the Protestant 
Church of Prussia, for a reinstatement, but 
here, too, they met with a refusal. The fact 
is then established that at least as far as the 
Church of Hanover is concerned, one who 
denies a fundamental doctrine of the confes- 
sion cannot hold‘a pulpit in the province. 
The excitement'and even indignation of the 
liberals at this attitude of the higher and 
highest authorities can readily be imagined, 
and has’ reached national proportions 
throughout the empire. The next question 
naturally is, How about those theological 
professors who teach exactly the same the- 
ory and others like it for which the Osna- 
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briick pastor was condemned? Will the aca- 
demic “freedom of learning” protect them 
in the long run ?. ‘Phe matter is warmly dis- 
cussed by political as well as religious jour- 
nals and has practically. become a cause - 
célcbre. 


ad 


An argument against 
total abstinence, 
new to us, is quoted 
by Father Zurcher, the Catholic temper- 
ance apostle of Buffalo, who was lately sus- 
pended by his bishop for an attack on ap- 
peals for individual masses on All Souls’ 
Day. It seems that he has appealed to 
Archbishop Corrigan, who has allowed ‘six 
weeks to pass without paying any attention 
to it. The temperance society in the Church 
from which his bishop has dismissed him 
offered to raise money to pay the expenses 
of his appeal, and in his reply he makes an 
attack on the Archbishop, and quotes the 
following from a communication published 
in The Catholic News, of this city, last Sep- 
tember: 

“His Grace, the Archbishop of New York, 
told us that the clergy in his diocese did not 
propagate temperance societies, because it was 
found that when a man becaine a teetotaler and 
began to save up money, he did not contribute 
as liberally to church purposes.” 


Argument Against 
Total Abstinence. 


This is an extraordinary statement. One 
who saves the money spent formerly in the 
saloon ought to have more money to give to 
his church, and such is the usual observa- 
tion. We trust that the Archbishop was 
misunderstood. 


at 


PrRoFEssoR McGiIFFERT did not withdraw 
from the Presbyterian Church last week as 
was expected. In view of a large number 
of protests from different sections of the 
country he has decided to keep the matter 
under advisement. It is intimated also that 
he has been influenced somewhat by Dr. 
Birch’s insistence on pressing his appeal 
whether the Professor withdraws or not. In 
regard to this Dr. Birch, according to report, 
says that his contention now is not merely 
with Dr. McGiffert, but with the Presbytery, 
which refused to try the charges. 
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‘and reissued notes. 


The Gold Standard. 


THE enactment.of the Gold Standard bill 
had been so long foreseen that the final vote 
and the approval of the Act by .the President 
excited but little publie interest. And yet 
this signal vindication of American honesty 
and intelligence might appropriately have 
been celebrated on the 14th inst. by the ring- 
ing of bells and the roar of cannon through- 
out the land. The stedfast defender of an 
honest currency and of the money standard 
of civilized mankind, as he looks back over 
the record of the last twenty-five years, and 
then turns again to a contemplation of this 
happy ending of a long and dangerous con- 
troversy, must experience a deep sense of 
relief, and cannot fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of this beneficent legislation. There 
is no longer any room for doubt as to the 
standard established by the laws. We have 
seen the end of open or insidious assaults de- 
signed to undermine a gold standard inade- 
quately defined and not sufficiently fortified 
in the statutes, a standard maintained only 
by incessant effort. The interests of honest 
trade and industry are no longer to be men- 
aced and injuriously affected by Treasury 
purchases of enormous quantities of silver, 
or by the depletion of the reserve through 
the agency of an endless chain of redeemed 
No President or Secre- 
tary of the Treasury hereafter can, if so in- 
clined, dishonor or degrade the United States 
by placing the currency on a silver basis. 
Mr. Bryan and his Secretary could not do it 
during his term of office, if he should be 
elected next fall; for the Secretary of the 
Treasury is now required to maintain all our 
forms of money at a parity with the stand- 
ard, which is the gold dollar; and for at least 
six years to come there will be in the Senate 
a majority opposed to a repeal of the new 
statute. We are confident that no success- 
ful political party will ever propose a repeal 
of it, and that unsuccessful parties will soon 
cease to hold financial doctrines inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the standard re- 
affirmed and clearly defined by the Act of 
March 14th, 1900. As for the paragraph re- 
lating to international conferences in the in- 
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terest of bimetallism—which was inserted to 
serve as a bridge over which Silver Repub- 
licans might pass to the support of the bill— 
this law itself, with its positive reaffirmation © 
of the gold standard for the United States, 
and its ample provision for the maintenance 
of that standard by the Government, most 
effectually discourages and prevents such 
conferences in the future. We should be 
glad if this paragraph were not in the stat- 
ute, but it is so overshadowed by the great 
and beneficent provisions to which it is at- 
tached that it becomes a matter of no conse- 
quence. 

There are Republican politicians who hold 
that the party has sacrificed an advantage 
in the approaching campaign by enacting 
this law, and that some votes which would 
have been cast for its candidates if the old 


conditions of doubt and uncertainty and dan- 
ger still existed may be cast on the other 
side because a President’s power concerning 
the currency has been so restricted. We be- 
lieve that this is a narrow and shortsighted 
view of the political effect of this legislation. 
If the currency issue in politics, which al- 
ready was dying, has been buried by this 
‘statute, then the Republican party must 
strive with greater diligence to make its 
course with respect to other issues accept- 
able to good citizens. By such diligence both 
the party and the nation may gain some- 
thing. The party’s failure to enact such a 
bill would have caused a loss much greater 
than any which it can suffer by reason of 
this great and memorable achievement. 


& 
....-Dividends announced: 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
(preferred), 134 per cent. quarterly, payable 
April 2d. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
(quarterly), $1.25 per share, payable May Ist. 

Otis Elevator Company (quarterly), $1.50 
per share, payable April 14th. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 


BANKS. 

America ............. 455 {New York, N. B. A...255 
Chatham...... ... +e» 800 | Ninth..... ,........... 85% 
tT SO PES ae Josenee 80514 | Park...........eceee - 899% 
Hanover.........:....710% | Shoe and Leather....103 
Importers & Traders’ 520 | Western...........006 875 
Merchants’ Exch’ge. .123 

TRUST COMPANIES, 
Central.......ccserseees 2121 | Title Guarantee and 
Holland................ 50/ Trust............. eeee 875 


North American...... 150 | Trust Co. of America. 198 
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‘Underwriting Long Ago. 

On the 8th of September last the Spring- 
field Republican was three-quarters of a cen- 

tury old, and so the regular issue of that date 
was accompanied by a fac-simile of the first 
number, which was issued September 8th, 
1824. The largest advertisement in that first 
issue was of an insurance company, the 
tna, “ at Hartford, Con.,” as the advertise- 
ment has it. Omitting the names of the sev- 
enteen directors and of the officers, and the 
name of the local Springfield: agent, who 
were doubtless all good citizens and well 
known as such, the advertisement reads: 
Incorporated for the purpose of insuring 

against LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRB, 

with a capital of $150,000, and the liberty 
of increasing the same to $500,000. 

he company having recently increased their 
capital 50,000 dollars, it is now 200,000 dollars, 
with a further sum, or surplus fund of 25,000 
dollars, appropriated exclusively for the pur- 
pose of payment of losses. ‘The whole of the 
funds of the company are in the most secure and 
best possible situation, and may, with a few 
days’ nctice, be converted into ready cash. The 
proposals for insurance of this company, are 
believed to be as favorable as the nature of the 
business will admit. It is also thought worthy 
of consideration, that the business of the com- 
pany is confined principally to risks in the coun- 
try, and therefore necessarily so situated and de- 
tached, that the capital of the company is not 
exposed to a great loss by a sweeping fire. 

The company was then five years old.’ The 
capital was $200,000, which was so invested 
as to be convertible into cash at short notice. 
There was also a surplus fund for the ex- 
press purpose of paying losses—to wit, $25,- 
000. This was a “statement,” certainly not 
more ineomplete and partial than other pub- 
lished statements.at that early day, before 
insurance was very well understood. That 
was the day of. small things; $25,000 then 
seemed a goodly guaranty fund, and the 
$200,000 capital seemed very impressive. 

Figures are larger in insurance, also, now, 
and ideas are broader. It was thought in 
1824 worthy of mention as a point that the 

Aittna wrote chiefly on scattered and de- 
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tached country risks, and in 1871 and 1872 
some “local” companies thought to score a 
point by advertising that they were not ex- 
posed to any such blows as then fell upon 
Boston and Chicago. The statement confut- 
ed itself, because that was precisely the risk 
these companies took by writing locally, that 
is, in New York; but the argument was un- 
sound, insurance-wise. It is the.“ agency” 
company, with its constant exposure to a 
heavy stroke if Chicago or some other city 
burns, which is stroéngest notwithstanding, 
because it has the best and broadest average. 

The Chemical Bank among insurance com- 
panies is the Glens Falls, a $200,000 com- 
pany, with a surplus of a little more than ten 
times that small capital, making its $10 
shares $112.56 each at book value.. A trans- 
action in them rarely occurs, but at a recent 
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auction in Glens Falls to settle an estate .,, 


there were several bidders at 1,500 per cent., 
and 320 shares, worth $3,200 at par, brought 
$51,360, at 1,605 per cent., which is said to be 
the highest price ever obtained for fire insur- 
ance stock. The purchaser paid $160.50 each 
for the $10 shares, which is $150.50 above 
par and $47.94 above book value. As he will 
draw his dividends of 15 to 30 per cent. upon 
par only, the latter rate will yield him only 
$960 upon $51,360, less than 2 per cent., and 
the price seems too high, so that the new 
owner of the block of stock must have want- 
ed it very much. 

But do these two companies prove by their 
surplus and their stock quotations that fire 


underwriting is an extortionate monopoly? . 


Far from it.. These companies are exception- 
al. Their surplus belongs to the stockhold- 
ers. If they choose to keep it there instead 
of dividing it, that should be to their credit. 
The banking side of underwriting operations, 
moreover, gains nothing from the underwrit- 
ing side except the temporary use of un- 
earned ‘premiums, and that side may thrive 
in its own way while underwsiting does not 
help it. On the contrary, all capital and sur- 
plus are constantly in peril of loss and of 
compiete effacement, as in 1871,-when the 
#Ztna stockholders paid in over a million. 
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Pebbles, 


“Raw day?” “Yep. I like ’em. 
la Raw! ’—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


....‘* That little boy seems as busy as a bee.” 
“Yes, he has hives.”—-Philadelphia Bulletin. 


...-Small Boy: “ Pa, what is an optimist?” 
Old Gent: “‘ An optimist, my lad, is a man who 
believes that the Republican party is opposed 
to trusts.”—The Verdict. 


...-1f£ the Porto Ricans had understood that 
they were to be plunged into the midst of ab- 
struse tariff logic they might not have been so 
joyous in welcoming the soldiers—The Wash- 
mgton Star. 


....The clergyman’s little boy was spending 
the afternoon with the bishop’s children. ‘“ At 
the Rectory,” he said. “we've got a hen that lays 
an egg every day.” “Pooh!” said Master 
Bishop, ““my father lays a foundation stone 
once a week.”’—London Globe. 


....The following true story relates to an old 
minister who believed every word there was in 
the Bible and everything that appeared in print 
with the sanction of the \church. ially 
did he tie to “ Gospel Songs, Selected, No. 2.” 
The choir would have liked to get something a 
bit more up to date, but the aged minister 
wouldn’t have it. He said that those songs had 
been good enough for the brothers and the sis- 
ters of the church before that day, and he 
guessed they were good enough for the present 
generation. 

9? he continued to sing “ Gospel Songs, No. 


One day some young scapegrace in the church 


Vive 


pasted into that copy of the hymns devoted to - 


the pulpit desk a printed slip of a very secular 
song. ut so deftly was the pasting done that 
it would have taken a keener eye than the dim 
— of the old parson to have detected the 
raud. 

On Sunday he opened the singing book to read 
the first hymn. e always opened by chance, 
and took the first one that came to hand. He 
set his specs on his nose, and commenced to read 
in a sonorous voice: 

“T’m a double-jointed huckleberry aching for 
a fight.” 

But there was snickering from the back pews 
—and he stopped! He looked at the line more 
closely. He shut the book on his finger and 
scrutinized the cover. ’Twas all right. The 
cover bore the words, “ Gospel Songs, No. 2.” 
It was surely his book. There were the marks 
of his usage. He opened again, and, setting his 
glasses more firmly, read the second line: 

“T can eat a pound of liver, raw or fried.” 

The old parson stopped again. Judging by 
the laughter, muffled, but none the less distinct, 
there was something wrong with the hymn. He 
looked at the line again. 

“ Brethren,” said he, in a puzzled way, “ that 
doesn’t read just right for the sacred songs of a 
holy day. I don’t seem ever to have seen that 
hymn in this book before. tho I thought I knew 
every word of it. It is strange—very strange. 
But ”—and here his voice grew firmer and his 
tone louder—“ there is no doubt about this being 
‘Gospel Songs, No. 2’—this book that I hold in 
my hand. This book has been tried and tested 
in the church. I will therefore read the other 
two lines of this first stanza: 

“*T ean lick a brace of catamounts and eat 
’em when I’m tight. 

I’m a ripper-snorter-tearer, blast my hide!’ 

“Now, brethren and sisters, all sing. Hymn 
number thirty-five, page twenty-three.’”’—Lewis- 
ton (Me.) Journal. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send “ Nothing to Wear; and 
Other Poems,” by William Allen Butler. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of sixty-five letters and form a 

familiar quotation from a great author. 
ef 45,8, 50, 24, 41, 36, 20, 59 is a character 
noted for his wit, his love of wine and his coward- 
ice; my 11, 63, 37, 3, 48, 19, 26, 46, 25, 61, 5, 
14, 33, 44 is a character in Ail’s Well that Ends 
Well; my 9, 48, 38, 23, 54, 6, 57, 12, 7 is a de- 
formed Grecian who figures in one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays; my 2, 27, 10, 52 was the 
daughter of Egeus; my 21, 64, 1, 47, 29, 13, 58 
was the name of a princely merchant ; my 15, 32, 
18, 56, 22, 40 has been the subject of many 
dainty poems; my 31, 65, 46, 17, 39 was said to 
be the most beautiful woman of ancient times; 
my 20, 60, 4. 49 is a name which a rs in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor; ’’ my 27, 55, 35, 
16 is the name of a oo in one of Shakespeare’s 

plays; my 42, 34, 8, 30, 51, 53 is melted. 

C. B. HARBISON. 


CHARADE. 


Within my first you silent sit, “a 
My second oft to view; 
My third an article we use 
Full oft, ere day is through. 
My whole is one who suffered long ago, 
He came to this fair land to end his woe. 
J. A. M. B. 


CONNECTED .SQUARES. 


_* &# & He. 
* es @ & 
onan 
_ *&# ee Hs 


° . . a . . . . 


I. Upper Lert-Hanp Square: 1, To take by 
stratagem ;.2, the descendants of a common an- 
cestor ; 3, a genus of trees; 4, saucy. 

Uprrer RIGHT-HAND Square: 1, Dark; 
2, low; 3, a low ridge of stone or gravel; 4, a 
Roman emperor. 

III. CENTRAL Square: 1, Slender; 2, in this 
place ; 3, the rainbow; 4, a cozy residence. 
_ IV. Lower LeFt-Hanp Square: 1, Nine 
inches ; 2, a single movement of the foot in walk- 
ing ; 3, a character in “ Quo Vadis; ” 4, tidy. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SquarReE: 1, Current; 
2, an opinion ; 3, beloved; 4, parts of pitchers. 

A. E. M. , 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8rz. 


eal Acnoeric.—tenonia. i Arisona ; 2, 
nerva; 3, Orinoco; ‘cologne; 5, ; 6, 
Algiers: 7, Ariadne. = er 
OBLIQUE RECTANGLE.—1, D; 2, den; 38, didal; 
4, dedimus; 5, namable; 6, lubbard; 7, slapper; 8, 
erpeton ; 9, Detroit ; 10, roost; 11, nit; 12, Tr. 
NovrEL D1aGonaL.—Henry Kirke White. 
Chas. Francis); 2, Henry (W. Lon 
annah More: 4 arles Lamb; 5, Tennyson; 6, 
Louis Kossuth : %, Benjamin Franklin; 8, Bisho 
Ireland; 9, Mungo Park: 10, Reginald Heber; 11, 
Jonathan Edwards; 12, James Nasmyth; 13, Alex- 
ander Hamilton; 14, Sir Walter Scott; 15, Alex- 
ander Winchell. 


1, Hall 
ellow); 3, 
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¢ ‘Do Not Graspat the Shadow 





and Lose the Substance.’’ 
Many people are but 





shadows of their former 
selves; due to neglect of 
health. “Look out for the 
blood, the fountain of life, 
the actual substance; keep 
that pure by regular use of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and ro- 
bust health will be the result. 
Dyspepsia, weakness, and other wor- 
ries will be things of the past and life 
will be worth living. 


Hacking Cough — “I was troubled 


with dry, hacking cough. One bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla helped me and three 
bottles cured me and made me strong.”’ 








Heod's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 





“only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparills. 























The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.S., 
Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 





A sample for three cents. 
P. 0. Box 247, N. Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 














NewYork Proprietors. London 
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BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED MILA 


P For BABIES Ariens. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY. 


——l 














TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
ond money if it failsto cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest El 
Fancy Creamery - 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt m: 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. »~ ply 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


To their original beauty by. 
CLEANED AND RESTORED | St.), for one dollar. Daguer- 
reotypes give more satisfac- 
tory COPIES than any other style of picture. A Fotees writes 
“The A oe Gcopy, of daguerreotype ) [ am delighted with ; 
feel that I really have my dear grandmother with me again.’ 
—E. W. P., Washington, D.C. Send stamp for circular. 


sone. C75 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EVE WATER 


PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S ‘ferriizers 
They meet all requirements of field 
‘she and garden crops and 


FERTILIZER co,, 2*¢_the most . 
Pawtucket, R. I. ECONOMICAL 
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READING NOTICES 


SPRING MILLINERY OPENING. ° 


H. O'Neill & Co.’s Display of Spring and Summer 
Styles. 


H. O'Neill & Co’s large department stores on Sixth 
avenue, between Twentieth and Twenty first streets, are 
holding their annual spring and summer opening in mil- 
linery, suits and cloaks. silks and dress pote ay In the ex- 
hibition room for millinery on the second floor a hand- 
—— — is made of spring and summer styles in 

ies’ hats. 

Pastel shades in blues, lilacs. and yellows seem to prevail 
in the wearing apparel of fashionable women. 
is this true of hats. A very stylish toque is being shown 
at O’Neill’s. It is of velvet violets, with clusters of green 
velvet leaves scattered a’ the corner. A large wheel 
rosette of tulle combining two rich shades of purple tops 
the hat, remind: one of the pompons worn by smart 
regiments in their « hats he wheel of tulle is drawn 
over in the front, into a loose knot, which is caught in with 
a brilliant rhinestone ornament. The front. view is set off 
by two light Tuscan straw wings. This hat is a superb 
example of the milliner’s art and may be sent to the prize 
competition which is to be held during Easter week at 





nged n. 

In the great np thas picture hats there is one which 
has tion. It is a large black tulle poke 
hat, shirred in ounches of tulle tucks. It is trimmed with 
a band of velvet about the crown and wide bow in the back 
finished with a handsome black ornament, and brougnt 
down im strings. Two large black ostrich plumes wave 
gracefully over the front. The whole affair sits well on 


the ° 

‘he type of turban which has attracted a deal of admira- 
tion consists of a fancy steel crown draped round -with 
white tulle, which forms the rim; the tulle being edged 
with narrow black veivet. A high cluster of tea roses and 
green leaves complete an elegant hat. 

Many round hats ly to wear are eee, One of 
biack straw, with full ruching of tulle bound with black 
velvet. produces a striking effect. The inside rim of this 
hat is formed of fine tucks, finished with a bunch of 
yellow roses. 

Judging from the purchases already made this present 
season, biack will retain its old time popularity as a color. 
A great deal of lavender and heliotrope is being used, and 
Neapolitan braid wil] be found on almost every smart hat 
of the coming year Instraws the popular demand is for 
different shades ot brown, tan and yellow. 

For girls with red hair a becoming color has been found 
at last. It is the new automobile red, and is very fetchin 
when worn by a pronounced auburn blond with a mom | 
complexion. 

In cloaks and suits there has been no very radical de- 

ure from the styles of the past year. The cloaks are a 
ittle longer. In silks a large d for foulerds is 
noticed. Pastel and the lighter shades seem to be the best 
liked. Crepe de chine with the renaissance effect, in pearl 
gray and blue, are being extensively worn A tull line of 
every variety is to be found on O’Neill & Co.’s counters. 

In the dress goods department, broadcloths, grenadines 
and crepons are in greatest demand. The popular colors 
seem to be black, tan and gray. Venetian cloths and all 
colors of poplins are prominent this spring. Soft an 
gracefel nun’s-veiling which clings to the form is being 
worn extensively. Tailor-made effects in rough mixed 
tweeds, home*puns chevks, Venetians and.covert cloths 
are carried in great variety.—Muil and Express. 


Gaze’s Tours. 


The well-known tourist agency of weve Gaze & Sons an- 
nounces a series of European tours which will include the 
two most important features of the 1900 season, namely, the 
great world’s fair at Paris and the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play. Full particulars ot these and numerous other tours 
in all parts of the world ean be obtained by addressing the 
chief American office at 118 Broadway, New York, or 
agencies in principal cities. 
THE “ROYAL LIMITED.” 
Famous Train of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Between New York and Washington. 
Simultaneously at 3.00 P. M. daily the twin “ Royal Limi- 
ted” trains leave New York and W m, arriving at 
destination at 8.00 P. M., making the run between the Metro 
olis and Capital in FIVE hours. The superb trains are “ ai 
» com of Parlor, Observation, D and 
in 


Cafe Cars. They are the most exquisite daylight 
the world.—Adv. 








oe Tiffany & Co.’s Paris Exhibit. 
exhibit: which .' ny &, Co. will at, the. 
%. } been viewed — . , ’ 
during pole week It will undoubtedly be one:of t 
most a ive features. of ee hee lik an con- 
sists = gold and silver ware toilet and | 
rose 


jewelry, 
artic . Among the articles of jewelry is a pink 
branch, co ™ ek ee eg 
eralds, diamonds an 0 handsome: a 
collar: of rough In are els and diamonds chased 


and Eg nnd gold work. Still another is a corsage brooch: 
ap iris flower of iron on a long stem,.set with. American 
sapphires and yellow diamonds, with demantoids for green 
leaves.on the stem. There are many rings. brooches and 
pins.set with American: pearls.and diamonds... A beautiful 
vase of Favrile glass is supported by two silver polteeted 
; small sea horses and dolphins with festoons of 
ican pearls surround the top, and at 
uamarine water effect. There isa larze 
Indian shape, the bow! composed = 


com: 

A succession of stone boxes of Aztec style, one fi 

other, attracts attention. Each is made of a different stone: 

uarine from Maine = lapis-lazuli from Arizona, 
‘ornia, 


rysoprase from rhodenite from Massach 
yellow opal from nm, and black obsidian from Mexico. 
A grand gold service, ili style, and a full dinner service 
of silver are displayed. The exhibit also includes 
can desk and toilet sets of exquisite design an 
workmanship. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND WASH- 


INGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The third of the poset series of perecdally Senausmed 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, ano Washington. 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, March 1. Tourists will find these 
three places of great interest and at the height of their 
Lenten season, Old Point Comfort especially being sought 
by those wishing to enjoy the early Spring season. 

Tickets, inclu transportation, meals en route in both 

ions, ers of pussengers and bag , hotel ac- 
commcdations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- © 
ington and ge ride about ond—in every 
expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
.00 from New 


nece 
rate of ork, Brooklyn and Newark ; $82.50 


from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 
Oxup Point ComForT ONLY. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths t 
and 
will 


days’ board at tha: ‘ 
trains within six days, 


a 


to return direct by 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 


ot Dy DANCOMPIONS EYE WATER 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The est and choicest collection of High-Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
Eddy Refrigerators, °or,,Swafter century.” 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and pomeber Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


is carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles < New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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all oe on wer use La 
ene 2 
Croup almost immedintely, 












Ballington mm. 

there are young chi! should be without it.” Anthony 
Comstock says:“Malignant Diphtheria in my house: 
Cresolene used; case recovered wo weeks ; no others 
were affected.” Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


y all druggists. - 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 


























Rare Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants 


and all scarce, new varieties of Hardy Stock. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AMERICAN NURSERY. 
Get our prices before buying. Expert practical Plans and 
suggestions for Planting Gardens and Grounds, of the High- 
est value, FREE to all inquirers. Write for our unique 
Catalogue, a perfect Handbook and Guide. 
THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass. 









| 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 











DON’T COUGH 


You won't have to if you use 
DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
ready for immediate use. 
Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts, by all druggists. 


Try It for a Cough. 


Fried Onions. 
Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s Greatest 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
an inordinate lover of the good things of the thie and hist 
tory further records that his favorite dish was fried onions; 
a A 

, is ex ive 1 
begs for tee odorous vowstable, ulgence of this fond- 
e onion is undou! ly a wholesome article of f. 

fact has many medicinal qualities of value, but it pene to 
difficult to find a more indigestible article than fried onions 
and to many poo le they are simply poison, but the onion 
does not one in this respect Any article of food 
that is not thoroughly Ly py becomes a source of disease 
and discomfort whether it be fried onions or beef steak 

Thereason why any wheles>me food is not properly di 
ted is because the stomach lacks some important element of 
digestion ; some stomachs lack peptone. others are deficient 
in gastric juice. still others lack Hydro chloric acid. 

The one thing necesvary to do in any case of r diges- 
wad teckatnba Duning doen tule so"tieeonetis cat ane 

a ing does so t 
an Stuart “ spepsia Tablets horoughly and safely 
a n in a thesis on treatm: 

sia and indigestion. closes his remarks by saying "fae 
suffering from acid dyspepsia. shown by sour, watery ris- 
ings. or for flatulent phe gr at shown by gax'on stomach 
causing heart trouble an cult breathing, as well as for 
all ether forms of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is 
to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal. I advise them because they contain no harmful drugs, 
but are com of valuable d ives. which act prompt- 
ly upon the food eaten. I never knew a case of indigestion 
or even chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would not 


Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 4. 
. a wep be = Bes = : whatever in actively d gesting 
ca ic med cure 
gestion isa misnomer 4 c icine a for indi- 
ruggis e United States and 
Stuart's | +yspepsia Tablets. ana they are not onty ce wlio 
and most successful but the most scientific of any treat- 
ment for indigestion and stomach troubles 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





MISS N. F. SHUNK, WITH A SMALL 5 
ladies. oe oa _— mouths’ thovel tn wee 
ion. For furt! dress 
Miss Shunk, Box 155, Harrisburg, Pa. we pean s 


MAY 12, to Naples 
FUROPE WRortiward tones oe p 
to Norway, 8 
Russia and Southwecd ert : 


12th Tour. First Class. Circulars Ready. 
WM, T. SHEPHERD, - 378 Boylston Street,Boston.. 


8.8. 
ARIS 1900 fareaio nsec ychar- 
remen; also St'rs Crry or 


RoME and NEBRASKA gpecially charte f 
tion, Deranimergau Pession Play 


d Summer Excursions to . Holy Land Party 
and ae yune #1, Bound the World Parlios Bop Oot Ss Now's 
. © CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 


PARIS TGE CRAWFORD TOUR: 
pe 8 al parties leave for Savane te 
n ay. Escorted tours to all parts of the world 
PASSION Independent steamer and railway tickets. Special 
PLAY. itineraries free. — een 
CRAWFORD @ FLBL0YD, 


. 608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New P 
908-619 Tremon’ Beniladsiphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Ghiccep: 


EUROP 


All parts of Central Europe (with and without Ital 

ish Isles; Norway, North Cape, Russia, A ay > 
rious and well-matured itineraries. Sucerior conductors. Inclu- 
sive cost. Several parties in May, June, July, August. Also, 
Special Tours to the Paris Exposition, with optional Shert 
‘o 














- DE POTTER’S 
IGH CLASS TO 
Established ma 


urs—Passien Play, etc. 
bid World Tourist Cudde, 
A. DE POTTER, 


weve PARIS 








45 Broadway, 
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PARIS -— 1900. 
GAZE’S EUROPE 
TOURS AWORLD’S FAIR 
PASSION PLAY. 





























TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 





Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 to 
$800, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for printed 
matter, FREE by majl. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est 1844.) 








113 BROADWAY, - NEW 
5 So. Clark St., € hicago._ siniees: 
5 bag nny ton St.. . H. Eaves, Agent. 
St., Phiinaelphia. Adams x Howland, 
























THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion, 


. Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments. One 
square from St, John’s Church, 


—e and European Plans, Absolutely Fire 
JOHN T. DEVINB.- 


Onteora-i mthe- Catena. 


For furnished cottages, with or es kitchens, and rooms at 
Bear and Fox Inn, apply at 115 E. 23d 8 





EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED - 


a Strictly first-class train, consisting of 





runs wp hoamy Set a Chicago and 


FORMA 


3 DAYS 


without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 


Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 


For information and descriptive pamphlets 
apply to dey yt — 


368 Washington 
* ir Stata ald 8, - "sberg 


Boston 
way, Yew York 
‘as menaing, - Dara 


461 Broad wa 
193 Clark St., 
601 Chestnut Bt, - “nana | 
301 Main 8t., 
All agents sell Aca via the 
Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 




























LAKE . 
SHORE 


ANICHIGAN | 
yM S\ jTHERN 
AIL iy, 
eS Ve 


x 


Did it ever occur to you that the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- §& 
5 ness done by the Lake Shore is due @ 
2 to the excellent accommodations § 
5. which it furnishes? 

Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
s New York, Boston and all points 
» east and west. 

S Insist on the agent furnishing you 
» a ticket reading over Lake Shore. § 
> You will be pleased with your @ 
B journey. > 
> Ask for copy of “‘Book of Trains.’’ 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 





440 MILES 
IN 495 MINUTES 








every business day in the year between New York 
and Buffalo, on the New York Central’s 


«EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS,” 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD, 


It.has imitators on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but no equal anywhere. “ 


For a copy of the “ Luxury of Modern Railway tae be 
send al-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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® 
The St. Denis, 
Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Charch. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 









and Moderate Prices. ; 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








on Dr SAACHOMPONS EYE WATER 


FINANCIAL 
36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISE. 
Member New York Stock Exchange 











GEORGE H. ROBINSON. 















































Gere for?) sapien 
loss to any Srwestor; and nowoffer 
Choice selected first Mortgages» 
Fronvthe Wack-wapy belt of at 
and Oklohona, Sayment pint 
_ and Gf interest quaranteed. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


‘So Dunnall kSnoSwibo- 
Hull Building Phila. Pos 
‘Address the Company or 5.& arse, 


HF VTE, 140 Nassau St. VM, 
Adrulen Rudd, Seuskerpore, 4S. 
C.SMurchinsew, Syracuse, WV.¥, 


QW.8. Wary, “Weak Ghoster,Ba,. 
























|\VERMILYE & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
‘ew York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. ’ 
eieae ° Fo pores hor dg and interest allowed on balances subject to 
rafts a 
at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
mmission. 


All —oe “¢- 
Saeuors & tock Exchanges bought and sold on co! 
migh as iruntcipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU a pai PINE sTS., N..Y....27.STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. : 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists.on 
Application 


N.. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. _ 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


GUARANTEED STOCK. 


7’ BALTIMORE AND CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
RAILROAD EXTENSION COMPANY. 


PAR VALUE, $50. 
a limited amount of above 





We 
st rhe at $65 25 per shiare, eh neers 5 


r ceut. 
we e B. and C.V. R xtension pe steam ro d running from 
— throu i Chambers to Shippensbur HP in the — 
nns ND. pe Bonaed bee i. 8 U0; per mile, $7,860. Capital 


sasake Dividends of 7 per cent. per 
annum have Titer regularly pale yng for el hteen years 
14 sorenge for year paying yareress on bonds, $120- 
48, equal per cent. on ent Stock 
« uli svedoe thes 0 on application. 


C. H. WHITE & CO., Bankers, 
71 BROADWAY, ° x NEW YORK. 


Redmond, (25: 





banking business. 
Receive de 
subject to 

Dividends mee inte- 


sits 
raft, 


rest collect and 
rr rh) remitted. Act as 
e @ /Fiscal Agent for 
nd. negotiate and 
BANKERS, fom — ig — 
: roads, 8 ail- 
nies, etc 
Members bought and sold on 
commission ; 
N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Envontmennt Securities. 
Lists of current offerin: sent on 
PHILADELPHIA C RRES PO 

AHAM, KERR 2c 


NDENS, 









Our Customers 


28 YEARS 


Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address, 
Write Us for One Proof. 
ELLSWORTH & 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber 


ONES, 
Commerce, Cuicaco. 
Towa Falls, Iowa. 








Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 
on have placed over $300,000.00 without. a default 





Home office “established 3871 


rinci) or interest. References, 
Cea , Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
Write for further culars, send for 
pamphlet, “ h About Oklahoma,” free 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 


x 


The’ ladependent 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


UJ 
e 


at the close of business on the 10th day of March, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 





( 


Gapltal stock id in, in cash 
Surplus fun om 


Loans and discounts. ..........s00+ aS RE NE webeds 
Overdrafts 


seeeee 


sere eeneseeeeesesecessreerssseseres 


Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers 
Ban ant fo $800,000 00 


Pah ee eeeeeeeeeeseees 


LIABILITIES. 


be El: less current expenses and taxes paid 
Due 


Severally subscribed and ~<eozaseg to by both aideaniiak the 14th 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


MOUNT Pikitg et SANE 
at the close of business on eT 


seececcccweroece 


Due from truant spe put banks, 
and breKers....... 


Pereeererer ere 





han + eeebdcsecccccbos Oe rrccccccere esevceees odvecdsveces . 
ei 12 $1,000 Cash items, viz. : : 
veaeeeenees 4,168 30— 5,163 80 Bile and ahs a forthe next peter 37,086 18 
$6,082,374 20 Other items carried as cash............0.... SAS 4 82,601 98 
ee Le ee $1,200,000 00 aueete: ig ‘ncluded under any of the above 
300,000 60 | internal Rev tam: $4,828 87 4,828 87 
264,818 50 erna. venue 8 ps.. eeccccouneve 
4,005,791 81 Total.......... ero og neve. $2,687,927 95 
171 39 , 
cE eee T 
sana | Pail pai i ersten ile 8 
8, President, and A. H: “CURTIS, Cashier, of | savings ban expan, er ae 
of New York, in said suite abeiistihines \astteetini alee cosecees $2,680,927 95 





.L. 
AH. GuRTis Chshi 


day of March, 1900, before m 


Hanson C. Gthoon, 
Notary Public, N. 


- ¥. Co. 











Total a 
Bjate of m ew York. County of New York 88.: 

OS. L, WATT, President, and LINDLEY H. HILL, Cashier, 

0 Me ant Morris s Bank, a bank’ jecnted | and doing um 9 at No. 


further tthe. that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 


acted at the woe required by the that the ¢ law rove repo bey} 


not elsewhere; ani th 


made in compl of Banks designati1 ag the 


be made, 
HOS. L. WATT, President. 
LINDLEY H_ HILL, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed ane —— to by both deponents, the 18th 


day ef raf nate 1900, befo: 
(Seal of N otary.] JAMES 8. GROSS. 














 gommeen REPORT OF Notary Public, County of New York. 
THE PLAZA BANK 
sth Ave. and seth St. UARTERLY REPORT OF 
New York, THE ORIENTAL BANK 
New York, March 10th, 1900. at the close of business ne Lesa 1900: 
RESOURCES. Loansand discounts.........++.+-.++++00+4 oo eeeseeau «++ $1,640,899 5 
pte Sw discounts Due e from approved reserve ‘agents..022020050. sion" os _ 104,109 32 
Sondveen Pend seeaetneses 5 Banking house and lot........ seec...seseeeees : 
sae and d bonds sbaneevenebie . reba bud csebbesdeus Other real estate quot: AnD 
Sesh aveneeecnbasscieabbebe: i. Wt; \uenedibenrensbaon 17,799 95 
vs. legal tenders and circulating notes of National ye mpnf nen 
on .:. bieebs pea banenesanceuesene sucversrersogeaccesssneress 142,544 00 4% fe ltenders and circulating notes of National 
Bilis and checks for the next day’s ex- pay te Cash items, viz.: Bilisand checks for the ~""""”” 
ceeereccrccescesecconce eorsecsscoses 0 next day’s exchanges...........-..cesesees $74.564 85 
other ftems Carried a8 CAsh,............s000 9,303 01 Owner items carried as ona 2.07.00. veces 17,977 75 
86,868 89 92,542 60 
Total......... erccccccccccccecesccees proves eccccveseee $8,265,499 86 $2,727,281 60 
LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES. Capital stock Paid in, im CaSh | .......ceccccecccccscceee 0200, oop 4 
Cc SU MEMG,. .ccccccccccccvcccces -000:+h-cccccescccce p 
Surplus faders rset escie ccccaaces ccc *10000m0 | Undivided profits, ices current expenses aid taxes paid 96ae6 44 





Pete e rer eseseeeesserees 


iinitinshban ionpneoesebclsrercienbs. ss .>> 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, ‘and 


Total...... 


” State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


W.MoMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, Cash- 
i. of The Plaza Bank, a ‘bank located and doing business at No. 
Fifth Avenue, fn the City of New York, tn said county, bein 
qu uly sworn, each for himself. says that the fore; segees report, wit 
e schedule accompanying the ay is true an 
spects, to the best of his kn 


perere, ee Gomes on = sworn to by both deponents the 13th day 
efore 


of M 


[Seal of Notary. ] 


owledge and belief; and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not eleewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superintendent 
ef Banks designating the 10th mA of March, 1900, as the day 
on which such report shall be made. 


W. MoMASTER MILLS, President, 


Cc. W. PARSON, Cashier. 





E, M. CLAR. 
Notary Public, New Tork County. 


correct in all re- 








da 
tscal of Note tary.) 





96, 
Due de oe a Pe eR I 1,721,519 33 
Due ad companion, banks, bankers, brokers, and 


8a RMD 5 55h p90 08d sons aes hesescngueh tbaoes ae 807,059 40 

42,198 07 sa. Srue not included under any of the above 
seseeee seeeecesees $8,205,409 86 Unpaid’ } ~ RLS 
$2,727,281 60 


State of nord York, 7 Comat of New York, 8 

CLINTON W.STA prisons. rey NELSON G. AYRES, 
Cashier of the Onomet Bank, a ba 
at aa 122 Bowery, in the | 


= 


ank located and doing business 





say that the usual —— of said bank has been transacted a 
the location eegenres © the banking I law (Cha . 689, Laws of 892), 
and not elsewhere ; that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official ‘notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 10thday of March, 1900, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

CLINTON W. STARKEY, Fraqitent. 

NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Soversiiy subscribed. and sworn to by both deponents the 18th 
March, 1900, before me, 
JOS. E. KEHOE, 


Notary Public, N, Y.Co. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 10th day of March, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 








vo me tes 
Ct ae Bb Weis ieee Cerccecccceccecceseccccssseses 1,508 901 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s 
OXCNANZES... 2.2... .ccccecccecnsccsecccce $3,281,659 84 
Other items carried as cash.............. 187,554 88 
8,869,214 72 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING (COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . 

Assets about - - 8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. : 





7900 








savings banks........ re 10, 
Mesesvesarnesercachs a pie eeeeseseces 10,600,546 20 
Unpaid dividends................cecesesserccceccscsccece, 1,178 00 
$31,612,059 60 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
WILLIAM H. PERKING. President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
. i * “7” it Nos. 44 et,in the City of 
ew York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself,says 


i-] 
2 
se 
g 
2 
a 
BES 
| 
} X 
2 
3 





Ks,desi 
of March, 190Q, as the day on which such Fomiemry og ip ~. 


WILLIAM H. PERKIN. 
WALTER M. BENNET. Gabino 


Severally subscribed 
13th day of March, 1900, iene to WY Seenee 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Chicago & Alton 


Purchase Money Certificates, 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK UNDER SYNDI- 
CATE AGREEMENT OF MARCH a2, 1899: 


Notice is hereby given that interest to APRIL 15, 
1900, at the rate of four per cent, per annum, will 
be paid on and after APRIL 16, i900, to the 
holders of the above certificates, upon presentation 
thereof at the office of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, No. 45 Wall Street, New 
York City, for endorsement of such payment. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


Syndicate Managers. 








SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
ties. Boxes Pri p Tioe poms pn pana ee 
culties, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL-= 
WAY COMPANY. 

ice is hereby given that a dividend has been declared from 
‘anus earnin of iM current fiscal year of THREE DOLLARS 
and FIFTY CENTS per share on the Preferred Stock and of TWO 
DOLLARS and FIFTY CENTS per share on the common stock of 
this company, payable at its office, 30 B Street, New York. on 
pe gt pe y of aed next to stockholders of record on the 28d day 
“fea teaneter books will close for dividend on the 23d day of 

March inst., at 3P. M., and reopen on the 13th day of April next. 

FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. 195 Broadway. 
New Yorks, March 18th, 1900. 
SIXTY-FOURTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
SA corey ti amo. ie water pookx willbe closed 
after Mondey. cb 16th, at $ o'clock. P. M., and will be re-opened on 














; 1900. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid May ist next 
to the Gesholees of this Company’s stock registered as such 


be closed at 3:00 o’clock P. M. on the 80th day of March. and 
opened at 19:00 e’cince A. M. ov the 9th day of April next, to re- 


ident orSecretary. F. E, HAYNE, Treasurer 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
71 Broadway, New York City, March 14, 1900, 

The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has thisday « 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable at this office on and after 
April 14, 1900, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 24, 1900. The transfer books of tbe preferred stock will be 
closed at the close of business March 24, 1900, and will be reopened 
at the opening of business April 5 





1900. 
NDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
120 Broadway, New York, March 14, 1900. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held this day, it was 
RESOLVED, that a Gnasteny, dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
UU ARTERS Pr R CENT. (14s) upon the Preferred Steck of the 
company be declared, payable on April 2, 1900, to stockholders of 
record, and that the transfer books for the Preferred Stock be 
closed March 24, 1900. at 12 o’clock M., and opened on April 8, 


1900, at 100’clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Assistant Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, March 6, 1900. 
ATA MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, held this 
day. a lar quarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT, 
were declared, payable on and after March Sist, 1900, to the stock- 
holders of record on Saturday, March 17th, 1960, at one o’clock 


.M, 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 17th, 1900, at 
oneo’clock P. M., and reopen on Monday, April 24, 1900, at ten 


o’clock A. M. 
° FRED'K. J, WARBURTON, Treasurer. 








¥ 
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WEP IESs UNION: TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, March 14th, 1900. 
DIVIDEND NO. 126. 


The Board of Directors have declared-a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this, company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th ay 0 April next to shareholders of rccord at the 
c er books on the 20th day of March inst. 

he transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock on the afternoon 
of f March 2th inst., and reopened on the morning of April 2d 


M. T "WILBUR, Treasurer. 


MEETING 








OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN i LFTIC COMPANY, 
o. 4 Montgomery Street, 
San F Re. Se Cal., March 8d, 1900. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY for the election of Directors for the ensu- 
ing yearand of the transaction of such other business as ma ha 
brought before the peens will be held at the office of the 
pany, in the City of San Francisco, Cal.,on Wednesday, the 4 ath 
day of April, 1500. at 12 o’clock noon. 

e Sto: nsfer Books of the Compan will be closed from 
2 o’clock P. x “Tharsdey, March 15, to 10 o’clock A. M., Thursday, 


April 5th, 1900.” 
E. C, WRIGHT, Secretary. 





INSURANCE 





1851 


MASSACHUSETTS), 
MUTUAL LIFE ° 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. Ist, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES...........00e0.ss0seseeneseees 21,835,114.54 


PRP PUN iiss does pind bdpevanisdsescbnonseaes 1,984, 822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


__BUSIN ESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURACNE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 





EMPLOYERS’. LIARILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


ce hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
cos thas any other company. 
si condiantes taaeinane «here ratio of expense than any other 
company. 
It will continue to give -holders the same thorough care and 
wer ga protection which have given it its high em in 
past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


THE ¥ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cee NGN=1 a HEEIT: 
policies of t 











New York and New Jersey pecs. 25 Broadway, cor. 
Murray Street, New asa! 





On Reaching Manhood 


‘almost the first step a young man should take 


should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 19 00 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash...........seeeesseeees .. 81,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.... . covss-cees 1,784,168 O2 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 294,160 56 
Net Surplus. ..........ssecseceessecesceeescesecers Ly 472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900.......0000.-.i++----- 84,552,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 











INCORPORATEDEI799) 


Bosinnell 





B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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Ready Made Thought. 








If building or about to build you will 
meet with problems. ‘How to Build 
a Home,’’ by F. C. Moorg, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will give you a copy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 
and we will mail it. 

Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them in our “ Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 


ings, etc.” Get a copy from any agent or send 
us a 6 cent stamp. 


BUILD WELL AND INSURE WELL. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, - = = New York. 


“Insure in an American Company.”’ 





1850-— THE ——1900 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H: BURFORD.........ccesccccsccsscccsccccsecces President 
GEO. G. WILLIAMB..........0.sccceccsecscccecsceves Vice-President 
C. P. FRALEIGH.......0..cccccccccsocccssveseccecs 2d Vice-President 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN .........sccesesescceccccses 3d Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGAHT..........ccccesecccecccssccesccccccsess Sec 

Pe Toc RP nd sdecdcicsdacgode sckoicss cecevins tn od Asst Secretary 
WM. Ty PRMD c npivnrsssssennnsnceswdes aadecknvckecadsece Actuary 
ARTHUB CG, PRRBY yo .cscctscccccdecccccusss caccccbisscdeasesd Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN.....ccseccesescsccccceces cavbacalae Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, G. WILLIAMS. ........csccssssscecees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ........cecccscssccccccccccscccccecosccects Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, JR.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES BBL Mei ccccpcccnncssvctcctsatvsseovscgaeaaceiiias Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
president, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





U S. bonds { 
stalment plan ond have all are 


PENNI MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





J M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, Ri - Vice-President 
F. B. ALL - : - ‘Second Vice-President 
i B. PIERCE, “Te Seta tates - Secretary 

B. BRAINERD, - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 








New Enaland Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES - - - - - =» 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and Yodownens do wage issued 
has entomnd here 
chereon'the cash surrender and 


Every polic; nda: 
up laeuramce value a M to which the insured is entitled by the 
a Ng 

Pamphlets, — and — for any age sent on ae 
to the Company 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 








ASBSETS...........ccecccveescercescensnceveees $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. .......000eccesercercecenvees 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 








POE e ee rere eee erseseneseereeeeeessHereseeeseeee® 


‘ash capital $500,000.00 
Secaea tee re-insurance and all other claims...,.....+. 1,787,506.62 
Surplus over all LiaDilities.+..+cccsecsecosousecssscceses SB 90L56 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900!......ceceeeseseees $2,626 ,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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‘MAN'S REASON. 


The Standard definition of man’s reason is, specific. 
ally, the faculty that enables him to distinguish between 
the real and the imaginary, the true and the false, in the 
degree possessed by all‘sane persons, and to take part in 
the ordinary duties of life; the normal exercise of ra- 
tional faculties; that whichis in conformity to general 
opinion; the mature consensus of public thought, free 
from predjudice or passion, that becomes a standard in 
the community, common sense; that which is right or 
benefiting ; just procedure. This certainly seems an 
adequate and sufficient definition of ‘“reason,’’ yet in 
the face of this it often happens that the man of means, 
who is assumed to be reasonable, allows the thought to 
enter his mind : ‘‘ what need has a man for life insurance 
whoalready has riches ?’’ To those who have been bene- 
fited under policies taken out by their prudent and 
wealthy fathers, husbands or legators, in days gone by, 
this question needs no answer. 


One of the chief causes of the rich man continuing 


rich, is due to the fact that he re-invests his income con- 
tinuously, thereby keeping his possessions in such a con- 
dition that in the event of his sudden death, an available 
sum of money, such as a policy of life insurance would 
provide, isa necessity in order to protect the estate 
froma sacrifice or irreparable loss, and thus maintain the 
affairs of the deceased in a condition consistent with 
their past. 

Unthjnking people may not be aware tha. the moment 
a man dies, the protecting hand of the law covers all his 


properties (except the life insurance policy, which is 


the property of the beneficiary named), and no part 
théreof can be made use of, even by his nearest and dear- 
est heirs, until the will shall have been proved or the 
administrators appointed, when the just claims of rela- 
tive, friend and creditor, alike, are-to be met. 

Many wealthy men would gladly pay for - life insurance 
a rate far in excess of the present’ standard, if they were 
physically eligible to the benefits of that great protection. 

One might ask the rich man why he insures his prop- 
erty against loss by fire, he having sufficient means tose 
build should he have such loss. To such a question he 


would scorn to answer, when that answer is so obvious, 
but continue to protect his property against loss from a 
most uncertain element—fire ; yet he fails to provide 
against that which is inevitable—his death—an event by 
which his family and property must suffer much greater 
loss. Examples of this kind are presented almost daily, 
to those who are in a position to realize what might have 
been saved from sacrifice by the judicious forethought 
and proper use of reason. 

‘*Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.’’ In other words, don’t trust too far to present 
financial safety, but provide the surest safeguard against 
future reverses of fortune. Make life insurance-the bar- 
rier between your loved ones and possible poverty, 

In the contracts of the great MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPaANny of New York can be found all the qualities of 
absolute protection, based upon sound business reason. 








OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual. Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


‘'ne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 

1899, to 31st December, 1899 _........ $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies’ not marked off ist 

January, 1899........cccccccecseercecvene 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums........ sececceseceses $42133:975-03, 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899,..........++. $3,305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 





$5,483,944.00 
e- < 


Loans ured by Stocks and special di 
its in Banks and Trust Company. . 2,395,500.00 
Real Estate and Claims due the CVomrpany, 
BOGE Sik. 5 vind snce coocesspehendeens 1,125,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable .......  1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro Bankers to ; 
y losses under policies payable in 
Forel countries .... .... .... Bip oee eee 147:799-55 
Cash in Bank...... ee Meckaceccaneeqess 266,139.29 


Amount.......cc.sseeeeee $10,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their | rep- 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 'y 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lege rep- 
resent atives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 

led. 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the ey ending 31st Decem- 
a , 1899, for which certificates be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN,. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, ‘ANSON W. HARD 
VERNON H. BROWN, CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 43 . 
RAN 5 y LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, W. H. H. MOORE, 











JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, RSHALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 

WI E. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTO: 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
EVERETT FRAZAR, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
EWALD FLEITMANN JOHN L. RIKE 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, ‘A. A. RAVEN, 

HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 





WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDER 





to hold thirteen copies of THE In- 
DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 


at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 2 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IIcCALL, ~ 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


t 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per.ces ty of New York Insurance 
































(cost value $1 pease J wag Dec. 31, none $144,528,785 Depertmens).. S ecdnmtass coanakeepoavbenssaen + $192,024,281 
Bonds and Mertgages (118 first liens) ............... 17 | All other Liab tities? Wee Claims, ‘Annuities, 
Real Estate. (7a pieces, inclu eflice buildings)... 17,082,000 bowen “tebpweg saute etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 
Loans to pol: ry Pare ie thats r policies a8 security  =«§._—— |] MONE. okt ce cece nee e ence ee ceeserscceersnapensccessees 2,990,583 
(legal value thereof, $18,000,000).........22..eeeeseeeeee 11,557,714 Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside 
Deposits in Trust Conipanies one Banks, at interest... 10,050,049 || by the Company....... ......s.e0 0+ se eeeeeeees 8,507,699 
Stecks ef Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($8,556,282, ' Accumulated lus Funds, voluntarily reserved 
cest value) ape value, Dec. oe Ee 5,955,500 d aside by the C vide Divi- 
Loans en Stocks and Bonds (m: market value, $4,177,523)... 3,278,450 and set le by the Company, to pro 
Quarterly. and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, re- dends payable to = ‘during 1900, 
serve charged in Liabilities......1.....se.cessseeeeees 2,254,290 and in subsequent y 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities. . 2,206,423 || Frrst.—( Payable to Policy b -holders in 1900): 
Premium Netes on policies in.force (Legal er tthe To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 
secure same, $3,400,000). én seesceccecsee 1,850,404 period of which matures in 1900......... 178,107 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.......+--..+rs-. +++. 1,889,116 To holders of Annual Dividend Policies.. 594,194 
To holders of 5-Year ceo ag Pelicies... 125,884 
TOTAL IN 1900.........00e-e00e $2,897,685 
Sipequent 40 1000 as th to “Poliey-toiders, subse- 
sequent t riods mat 
4 ‘o holders of aveer Period Pol icles, ++ 0$17,583, 264 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies.... 7,523,8i1 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies.... 577,687 
= ers sg 5-Year Dividend Policies... 279,965 
A BB BTORAGC 0. ccc cecce. coc ccccese eteccscecccces 200802, 362 
¢ £8 ee ee at Other fas for all other contingeneies Et RRS 065,423 
TOTAL ASSETS........... @ seeeeeseeee $:236,450,348 TOTAL LIABLLITIES....$:236,450,348 
CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
iow Premiums (Anmattios $1,517,928)........ - $10,856,887 Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities........... - $16,022,766 
mewal EFOMIUMS...-..>.0+200nr00r00reere neu 181,615 Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............+. 6,184,200 
TOTAL PREMIUMG............0.20 000s eeeee $42,188,502 Comateions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,- 
Interest on ) on New Business ef $202, Medical Ex- 
Bonds sasttesenee eve aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks (3527 5,155,868 
Mo MOB aa ans anes mee Oe onet pace ns eee, Taxes, Advertis- ; 
Loans ws ng, Equipment Account, Tele: , Postage, Com- 
serves on policies = ssesiaanpscag ala dics fest ra = $859,562,905 of Old usiness, and Mis- 
Re <Sieas see securities... cellaneeus Expenditures yichitnh <2'<eetipcatensehhgep nek 5,882,527 
nts received. ....... Balance—Excess of Income over Expendt- 
Dividends on Stocks... tures for the year.... ......--cecesencceeeesseees 19,625,898 
TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &c...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 





NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 

In Force December 81, 1898.... $944,021,120 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,309,080 

Olid Insurances revived and in- , 

creased, 1899...........26 1,116 2,873,077 

TOTS ginEeS OF} 474,407 $1, 149,203,277 

DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 

By Death, Maturity, Sur- 

render, Expiry, &c....... | 36,631 87,881,202 
Paid-for Business in 
Force December 

31, 1899...............437,776  $1,061,871,985 

: Sa eRe 

Gain in 1899......... Cod cverceve , 63,842 $117,350,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


1891-1899.) 


Dec. Sist, she - ‘Dee. 8ist, 1899. Gain in 8 years. 
Assets...... he 4 sea 290 $236. 460,348 $.10,603,058 
Income..... 31,8 64,194 62,371, ‘263 20,517,069 
Dividends of 
Year to Policy : 
Holders..... - 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
Total Pay- 
wag oie Tong 
to Polic “ 
Holders...... 7 42 671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 
Number of 
Policies in 
Force...... 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Insurance 
7 Brisa . 
Pd $576, 689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance a 


LOUIS F. PAYN, Su 


LBANY. 
rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York. hereby certify th at thi 
SURANOE COMPANY, ot the e City ef New York, in the State of New York, a MOTTA ‘L E NB g Sn Uc 


January 4th, be 


NEW YO 
AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no 


Capital prec: | ie dul authorized to tran ti 
als salen sact the business of Life Insurance in this S 


IFY that, in accordance 
York, I have HEE ¢ ong policy onli tt 
Combined 4 Experience te Table ple of sean ag fos 
at the mitte assets 
oueappee sate ae oe 
ilities per Sta’ ws, 
The: addi f a 


The 
holders in tos juent years, $28, 

Othe rrundet for all ether bat pare, S25 Ber yr 
TNESS ER 








the day and year first above writte: 





with the provisions of Section Eignty. four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
gations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31 
, at four per cent jntcrest and [ certify the same to be $192,024 


day of Decem vite 1899, to be valued as per the 


50,348. 
The Net Policy Reserve,” as calculated by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 


01 
tional Pelic y Reserve Mer genes set aside by the Compan: 
Se urplus Funds voluntarily Cadareed Bot ge ae $3,507 


»699. 
de by tne’ Company to provide dividends payable te policy- 


22 
EOF, I re hereunte subscribed my name ond. consed 2 my omotal seal to be affixed at the City of Albany 


AYN, Superintendent of Insurance, 
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SPRING NOVELTIES AT O’NEILL’S | SPRING NOVELTIES AT O’NEILL’S 





O’Neill’s 


A Superb [lillinery Show. 


Special attention is directed to our display of trimmed Millinery. 
gathering that embraces all that’is new in color, trimming and design. 


It’s a magnificent 
The finest creations 


of the best Paris milliners are shown in profusion, while our own workrooms are grandly repre- 
sented by a beautiful collection of styles that are exclusively our own. Every woman about 
New York should see this display. The prices this season are exceptionally moderate. 


_ The New Untrimmed Hats. 


You’ll find here the largest and best selected stock of Untrimmed Hats in town. 


All the 


popular shapes, braids and colors, including many styles made exclusively for us. Lowest 


prices in the city. 


Elegant Novelties in Fine Flowers, Feathers, Aigrettes, and 
Millinery Trimmings. 


THE NEW 


Spring Dress Goods. 


They’ re here in profusion. Everything that is new in 
weave and color, including a large and varied assort- 
ment of the popular soft, clinging fabrics, is shown, to- 
gether with many new weaves in rich, plain goods. 


‘A REMARKABLE OFFER 
For the Beginning of the Season. 
We will offer until all are sold a large purchase of 


All-Wool Knickerbocker Suiting 


Two widths, 50 and 56 inches wide, a fabric that all 
high-class tailors recommend as the most fashionable 
material for this season’s tailor-made suits at 


71%. yard. 


These are new goods, made for this season’s selling 
and have up to to-day retailed at $1.25 a yard. Shades 
—grays, blues and browns, We will also ‘offer during 
the week many other splendid values in black and 
colored Dress Goods, 


The New Silks. 

A complete line of the new Foulards and Liberty 
Satins in all the latest pastel shades and our own exclu- 
sive designs. 

SPECIAL. 


Now on sale 2,500 yards of satin-finished Foulards, 
24 inches wide and worth $1.00, at 


79. yard. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


THE NEW 
Suits for Women. 


The women’s ready-to-wear Suit Section is filled with 
the latest styles of the foremost makers of Europe and 
America, It is the most complete stock of well-made, 
dependable merchandise in New York. Come in and 
see them—com them with others yon have seen— 
we'll be satisfied with the result, A few prices that 
will interest you : 


Cheviot Serge Suits, 


new open-front jacket with fancy slashed Medici collar 
and revers of neatly stitched taffeta, taffeta lined ; skirts 
have box plaited back, finished with bands of stitched 
taffeta, percaline lined and velveteen bound, 


$18.00 


Scotch Homespun Suits, 


tight fitting, double breasted Eton, silk serge revers, 
taffeta lined, new shape skirt, with full inverted ‘plait, 


percaline lined, 
$20 00 
Cheviot Serge Suits. 


‘Eton Coat, back and front of plaits, Medici collar and 


revers of satin, taffeta lined, new shape skirt with box- 
plaited back, percaline lined, 


$25.00 
An Immense Stock of the New 
COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 


by the best makers at prices rangifg from 39c. upward, 
and all the new Separate Dress Skirts, Rainy Day and 
Golfing Suits at exceptionally moderate prices. 








